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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE only news of activity from the seat of war concerns 
| Port Arthur. A fire broke out there near the arsenal, 
caused by the Japanese naval guns, and continued for many 
hours. It is believed that large quantities of coal and stores 
were destroyed. As to the actual plight of the garrison there 
is little authentic information, but some of the reports declare 
that the fortress can hold out till the end of January. In 
that case it is just possible that the Baltic Fleet may arrive 
before Stéssel and his brave soldiers are forced to surrender. 
But even if the Baltic Fleet does not arrive too late, we very 
nuch doubt its ability to fight and conquer Togo’s squadron, 
and if it cannot do that it is of no more use to Port Arthur in 
the China seas than in the Atlantic. A part of the Baltic 
Fleet is as we write passing through the Suez Canal. It 
obtained water and provisions, but not coal, at Port Said. 


On the Sha-ho the opposing armies have reverted to an 
earlier type of military action, or, rather, inaction,—that 
which the armies of such commanders as Turenne and Marl- 
borough adopted during the winter at the end of the seven- 
teenth and throughout the eighteenth centuries. They have, 
though not in name, yet apparently in fact, gone into winter 
quarters, and are watching each other, often not half-a-mile 
apart, and on a front of thirty miles, from underground can- 
tonments, which have the advantaye of being frost-proof as 
well as bomb-proof. The conditions under which life is being 
led in this improvised city of half-a-million frost-bound men 
are most astonishing. The water necessary for them and 
their horses has to be procured by “quarrying” the ice from 
ponds and streams, and then melting it by fire. Often the only 
fuel available is the roots of millet. Should there be a great 
fall of snow—though that is unlikely, for as a rule very little 
snow falls in Manchuria—violent storms of wind, or an ex- 
ceptionally low temperature, the possibilities of death from 
starvation and exposure cannot be contemplated without a 
thrill of horror. Any of these causes might make it im- 
possible to feed this great city of war. 


The Government of Russia seems to be in a most undecided 
mood. The Minister of the Interior had sanctioned a meeting 
of the Presidents of the Zemstvos, or County Councils, with 
power to debate publicly all the changes which they thought 
necessary to improve provincial organisation, and then to 
submit their proposals to the Crown. At the last moment, 
however, the public meeting of the Presidents was prohibited, 
and they were only allowed to discuss in private. They 
availed themselves, however, of this permission, met in a 


would materially modify the administration of Russia. The 
Presidents believe that unless the people are allowed a voice 
in the administration there will in the near future be an 
agrarian revolution, in which the landlord class may be swept 
away; and they ask, therefore, for a representative body with 
rights of legislation, for free speech and freedom of the Press, 
for absolute liberty of conscience, and for an approach to 
municipal autonomy, the Zemstvos to be, moreover, elected 
by all classes of the population. They add that the whole 
people ought to be educated. These proposals, which threaten 
the autocracy, and affront the reactionaries and the bureau- 
cracy about equally, will certainly not be accepted at present; 
but they indicate that the landlords are seriously alarmed, 
and that the desire for change is strong in all the non-official 
classes. They will, moreover, furnish a definite programme in 
the event of the Government being weakened by further 
defeats, or by general resistance to new taxation. 


M. Jaurés, perhaps the most eminent and thoughtful orator 
whom the French Chamber has recently produced, and a 
reflective politician, though classed as a “Socialist,” has 
published in the Humanité of November 23rd his opinion on 
the future of the war. He does not believe that either Russia 
or Japan will crush her rival, but maintains that the expansion 
of Japan must be allowed, with full access to the Asiatic main- 
land, and that Russia must abandon her insane and exhausting 
foreign policy in the East, and devote herself to internal 
reforms. When she has accomplished them on the lines 
suggested by the Presidents of the Zemstvos, and has 
removed her selfish and incapable bureaucracy, she will 
“radiate her economic and moral influence over Asia.” That 
opinion, with which we fancy all French politicians sympathise, 
is based on the soundest principles, but implies that the 
Russian people, once free, will be less ambitious of direct 
expansion than their Sovereigns. It may prove so; but if we 
can trust the teaching of history, it is notacertainty. The free 
nations—France, America, and Great Britainhave expanded 
their possessions with considerable rapidity. America wishes 
for nothing just now, but she is immensely larger, through 
conquest and purchase, than she was when she won her 
independence. 


A German lecturer, Herr Woas, who has been travelling 
for the last eighteen months in the Far East, has delivered a 
lecture in Berlin on the immediate future. He sees in 
Japanese victories a “yellow peril” for the commerce of 
Germany. The Japanese, he said, had a “ ubiquitous 
activity.” They penetrated into every part of China, even 
into “our Shantung,” and as they sold shoddy goods and 
employed no middlemen—thereby learning precisely what 
their customers wanted—they undersold all German rivals. 
The war with Russia was originally a trading speculation; 
and the Japanese hated the Germans more than any other 
people, not on account of their interference after the Chinese 
War, but as trade rivals. The rivalry required the closer 
watching because the Chinese greatly preferred the Japanese, 
and threw every obstacle in Germany’s way, so that in the 
end she might lose even her commerce in Shantung. The 
lecture was enthusiastically received, neither lecturer nor 
audience apparently considering that China had any right of 
free choice, or that trade could ever be profitable unless it 
were monopolised. 


The Princes of Germany have evidently taken up the Lippe- 
Detmold case with considerable warmth. The Emperor's 
first telegram, which refused permission to the troops to take 
the oath to the Regent accepted by the local Legislature of 
the principality, directly threatened all princely rights, and 
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“explain” it away. The Federal Council, which represents 
the Princes, has, moreover, decided that the Regent of Lippe- 
Detmold shall rule until the final decision is given, even if the 
reigning Prince Alexander, who is insane, should die in the 
interval. This final decision is entrusted to the Supreme 
Court of the Empire at Leipzic, whose judgment is to be 
binding on all the claimants. The Emperor, aware of the 
excitement created by his telegram, and of its effect upon his 
supporters in the Federal Council, without whose help 
Prussia has no majority in that body, has now permitted 
the troops to take the oath, and the different Princes have 
formally thanked Count von Biilow, as Chancellor, for his 
tactful management of a question which might have weakened 
the Federal bonds throughout the Empire. The Emperor’s 
impulsiveness and habit of acting on his own initiative have, it 
seems clear, once more landed him in a difficulty from which 
his advisers have had to extricate him by denying the plain 
meaning of his first utterances. 


The Berlin correspondent of the Daily Chronicle, telegraph- 
ing to Thursday’s paper, gives an astonishing example of 
German militarism. Some days ago, at Dessau, two private 
soldiers, named Guenther and Voigt, were convicted of in- 
subordination to a sergeant named Heine, and sentenced to 
five years’ penal servitude and expulsion from the Army. 
Heine met the soldiers in a dancing saloon. He was drunk, 
and insulted some girl friends of Guenther’s. He was asked 
to apologise. Instead of apologising, he unsheathed his sword 
and wildly struck out on all sides. Voigt and Guenther dis- 
armed him, and in the struggle he fell, and while on the floor 
he injured another girl. At the trial counsel for the prisoners 
—i.e., the two privates—pleaded that his clients acted only in 
self-defence. He was sharply reminded by the prosecution 
that no such defence could be considered. It was the duty of 
the two soldiers to allow themselves to be killed by Heine 
rather than raise a hand against him. Heine was sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment, but apparently the official 
admission of the sergeant’s misdeeds is not regarded as any 
excuse for the privates preventing themselves and their women- 
folk from being cut down. If the facts are as stated, we do 
not wonder, as the Chronicle correspondent reports, that 
feeling in Germany runs high over the incident, 


The contest raging in Hungary between the advocates 
of complete Home-rule, led by Count Albert Apponyi, and 
the Ministry, led by Count Tisza, has now for its centre the 
question of obstruction. The Home-rulers, who wish that the 
connection with Austria should be confined to the “ golden 
link of the Crown,” maintain that Parliament has no right to 
limit its own free speech; while the Premier has proposed a 
“onillotine” law stronger even than our own rule of the 
Closure. The law has been carried by a heavy majority ; but 
the Home-rulers, who refused to vote, declare that every 
measure carried under its provisions will be illegal under the 
Constitution, and have addressed to the King-Emperor a 
most outspoken remonstrance, in which they remind his 
Majesty that he holds his throne only by right of the 
Constitution which it is proposed to violate, and that if he 
does not dismiss Count Tisza his “ personal repute” will be 
jeopardised. It is believed that the King has agreed to 
support Count Tisza, but on the understood condition that 
after the Dissolution, which is shortly to be decreed, the 
electors support him. The balance of opinion seems to be 
that the Premier will increase his majority, the Hungarians 
being highly delighted with two recent concessions,—the 
reduction of the term of service in barracks to two years, 
and the grant of artillery to the Honved, or national Militia. 
On the other hand, the Magyar electors are extremely 
sensitive about any breach of the Constitution, which they 
regard as their protection against any future Austrian 
despotism, and also against the Slavs, who form a majority 
of their own population. 


The German Emperor recently presented to the American 
people a statue of Frederick the Great, whom he considers, on 
rather doubtful evidence, to have been a friend of the Republic. 
The statue is placed in the grounds of the War College at 
Washington, and was unveiled on November 19th by the 
President in a speech which was most cordial. The Presi- 
dent not only spoke of Frederick as a man devoted 








to the service of his people, but deseri 

Emperor as a Sovereign who had “ enue ani 
lustre of his great house and his great nation, and one the 
while keeping ever ready to defend the rights of hig be 
has also made it evident that he and they desire peace 
friendship with the other nations of the earth.” That * 
little beyond British experience of William IL; but Som" 
are bound to display a lofty courtesy to one another 
Mr. Roosevelt, though not a Sovereign, has the posites a 
more than the usual powers, of a King. The speech has an 
much satisfaction to Germany, where there is a heen il 
that German emigrants should not merge themselves 80 com: 
pletely as they do in the great body of the population, 





The Labour Unions of America, said to include two 
millions of workmen, have, it is reported, voted unanimous! 
that Japanese must be totally excluded from tha United 
States, and intend at once to press that view Upon 
President Roosevelt and Congress. They have, of course 
no present power of dictation, as the agricultural this, 
holders far outnumber them; but there is no evidence thai 
the freeholders differ from them in opinion, and the vote, 
if true, is at all events a striking premonition of a dif. 
culty which as time advances may become acute, It is by 
no means certain that either the Japanese or the Chines 
will bear for ever industrial exclusion from the thinly popu. 
lated countries bordering on the Pacific. The difficulty ig 
the greater because it rests upon dislikes and apprehensions 
as old as history, and no statesman has as yet been able to 
suggest any kind of compromise. Aliens of the same colour 
can and do merge themselves among the peoples they visit, but 
the brown aliens are kept separate by prejudices and con. 
victions which seem incurable. 


Several of Wednesday’s papers contained a disquieting tele. 
gram from Johannesburg. It is stated, on the authority of 
the Central News, that three Chinese overseers were found 
stabbed to death in their bunks at the Van Ryn compound 
on Tuesday, and that another overseer was badly wounded, 
The report ascribes the murders to quarrels on religious 
matters, and adds that, in view of the growing lawlessness of 
the Chinese miners, the white employés are arming them. 
selves with rifles or revolvers, We give the report with due 
reserve—it has so far been neither confirmed nor contradicted 
by any other agency—but may note that Mr. Lyttelton, in 
replying to Mr. Richard Bell, M.P., has confirmed the report 
that Chinese coolies have been flogged, but asserts that this 
penalty was inflicted for assault, and that sentences of 
imprisonment only were inflicted for rioting. Mr. Lyttelton 
added that the penalty inflicted on coolies for refusing to 
work had not been reported to the Home Government, but, 
according to the Daily Chronicle, sentences varying from one 
to four months’ imprisonment with hard labour have been 
imposed on some sixty coolies for “refusing to work.” 


In the Times of Thursday there appeared a letter from 
Sir Frank Swettenham asking, in the réle of earnest inquirer, 
some very pertinent questions about Fiscal policy. His 
first point is the position of India, which has been rather 
slighted by Tariff Reformers. Is that country to be com- 
pelled to adopt the Fiscal policy of Great Britain, or to be 
treated with as if it were a separate Colony? Again, what is 
to happen to prosperous Colonies like Hong-kong and 
Singapore, which owe their present position to their freedom 
from all trade restrictions? And what of the other Crown 
Colonies, which all have their special interests ? Will they be 
allowed to settle their tariffs for themselves? Assume that 
some retaliatory tariff is put in force, will the Colonies find it 
possible to keep their engagements with us if a foreign Power 
retaliates on them in turn, in the case where the exports 
which it is desired to benefit are rather British than Colonial? 
Assume, again, that certain British industries are protected, 
will the discrimination not lead to such labour difficulties 
among other industries that a universal tariff will have to be 
adopted? In any case, will not Protection, if it raises income 
to a higher level, also raise expenditure, so that the brunt will 
fall on “ those who have no means of increasing their resources 
to meet the new conditions of life” ? The Times, commenting 
upon the letter in a leading article, makes the rather weak 
retort that no one is talking about Protection, but only about 
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4:09 and Preferentialism. But it is precisely to these 
ue that Sir Frank Swettenham’s questions apply. 


On Friday week the Liberal Union Club gave a dinner at 
Hotel Cecil in honour of the Liberal Unionist Members of 
the Government. All the speakers found it necessary to 
pte at length the exquisite harmony which prevailed 
y oF the Government. Lord Selborne declared that the 
~ icy which the Opposition had yet discovered was the 
oaly ar to make mischief within the Cabinet. But the 
peel was absolutely united in favour of the policy of 
‘ation and a Colonial Conference, while the Opposition 
“ifted up their garments lest even the hem should be touched 
a Colonial fellow-countryman.” Mr. Arnold-Forster said 
ba the Government had the great majority of citizens 
behind them ; while Mr. Austen Chamberlain claimed that 
there was a strenuous and progressive career before their 
y, and applauded the Prime Minister’s resolve to call a 
Colonial Conference. Mr. Lyttelton, in conclusion, urged 
Liberal Unionists not to be frightened by the word “ Pro- 
tion,” which was simply a bogey invented by their 
opponents to arrest their schemes of reform. We need not say 
that we earnestly desire to see the Liberal Unionist party 
mited, but when in our view the only hope for it lies in 
separation from its most prominent member, we cannot be 
expected to be enthusiastic about this boasted solidarity. If 
the party is united in its allegiance to both the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Chamberlain, then the presumption can 
only be that these leaders are also at one. 


Mr. Asquith addressed a large Liberal meeting at Cam- 
bridge on Monday night. Alluding to the hopefulness and 
confidence of the Liberal party, he attributed the confusion 
and demoralisation of their opponents to the conjoint activity 
of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Selborne had 
said that the spirit of Lord Liverpool was reincarnated in 
him (Mr. Asquith). But seeing that Lord Liverpool was the 
head of a Cabinet fundamentally divided on the great issue of 
the moment—Catholic Emancipation—but kept together by 
hook or by crook for an unprecedented length of time in 
apparent unity and the actual possession of the sweets of 
power, Lord Selborne might look rather nearer home to see a 
reincarnation of Lord Liverpool. Mr. Asquith strongly 
repudiated the imputation that the Liberals were content 
with the policy of folded hands. The real burden on the 
industry of Great Britain was not unfair competition, but the 
extravagant expenditure and borrowing of the State, and he 
hoped that if a Liberal Government came into power the first 
duty they set before themselves would be a reduction in that 
expenditure. The charge that Liberals sought to burke dis- 
cussion was absurd. They wished for nothing better than 
the return of Mr. Chamberlain that they might have a little 
more to discuss. So, too, was the charge that they were 
afraid to meet and discuss matters with their fellow-subjects 
the Colonists. But there must be a basis for the Conference. 
If the Imperial Government’s offer to the Colonies was a 
preference on food by taxing food from foreign countries, 
that meant a rise in the price of food for every household in 
the country, with the inevitable corollary of a preference on 
raw materials, As for the Colonies, the only preference they 
were solidly in favour of was one which was consistent with the 
complete and undisturbed protection of their own native 
industries, 


Ina speech at Rugby on Wednesday Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain made the following very remarkable statement :—“It 
was no exaggeration to say that two-thirds of the original 
doctrine of the early Free-trade school had been by common 
consent abandoned. If that were so, what was there 
so sacred about the remaining one-third that it was high 
treason to the people to regard it as an open question whether 
they should reconsider their position with regard to it.” We 
are totally at a loss to know what this means. As far as we 
are aware, no Free-traders have abandoned two-thirds of the 
principles of their predecessors. The early school of Free- 
traders contended that Retaliation in order to lower foreign 
tariffs was a dream, and they further insisted that to retain 
the system of Colonial Preference—a system in principle 
exactly similar to that proposed by Mr. Chamberlain 


moderately worded, but none the less clear and unmistakable, 
restatement of his father’s programme. 


In a speech full of sound political sense, addressed to his 
constituents in Lancashire on Thursday, Mr. Hatch had the 
courage to speak out on the question of Retaliation. He did 
not believe that Retaliation could be resorted to without 
sooner or later bringing in its train a Protective tariff. He 
was the more opposed to it as he was convinced that 
Retaliation could not be adopted with the smallest chance 
of success. “ We were singularly ill-equipped for a Retalia- 
tory campaign so far as America and Germany were con- 
cerned. America sent us goods of the value of £126,961,601, 
but only £20,930,627, or 165 per cent., were manufactured 
goods. Retaliation was therefore restricted roughly to about 
one-sixth of the total import. With regard to Germany, 
the proportion of raw materials imported was very large, 
representing 47°7 per cent. of the whole. But the difficulties 
of effective retaliation were almost as great as in the case of 
America.” Looking at the matter broadly, he had come to 
the conclusion that he could not accept Retaliation as an 
article of national policy in the sense in which Retaliation was 
understood. The fact is that Retaliation, though as a matter 
of pure theory perfectly permissible, is as an instrument for 
extending our trade worthless, or rather actively injurious. 
Look at the results of the Sugar Convention, which was the 
outcome of the policy of Retaliation, and was carried by 
threats of Retaliation. 


Mr. Wyndham, as Lord Rector of the University of 
Glasgow, delivered on Tuesday an address to the students, 
of which he is evidently proud, for he has circulated it in a 
pamphlet, but which we have found a little confusing. Its 
subject is “ The Development of the State,” and there runs 
all through it a wish to define patriotism; but it is not 
defined. It is not pride of race, for many States which 
possess it are made up of many races—e.g., the Swiss—and it 
is not love of country, for the tendency of great States is to 
expand beyond the limits comprehended in that word. It is 
something else, compounded, apparently, of race-pride and 
respect for a great body of tradition, which, we may remark, 
the mass of any population rarely knows, and yet is patriotic- 
Reverence for tradition, however, is essential, in Mr. Wynd- 
ham’s judgment, to the formation of the Empire-State of the 
future, for without it the facilities of transit, which are essen- 
tial to such a State, will ultimately produce cosmopolitanism, 
which is an enervating force, and caused the ruin of old Rome. 
It is, in fact, by a just balance between “transit and tradi- 
tion” that the State of the future must be guarded from 
decay. There is truth in the statement, and there are many 
happy phrases in the address; but we cannot say that it is a 
convincing one. Patriotism is a far stronger cement than 
cosmopolitanism can be; but few thinkers will deny that 
Christianity is intended to be cosmopolitan, or will assert that 
it has weakened the nations which have embraced it, 


Discussion of the Report of the Beck Inquiry Committee, 
which appears as we are going to press, must necessarily be 
held over till our next issue. We can only briefly summarise 
the findings and recommendations of the Commissioners. 
They hold that the Common Serjeant was wrong in applying 
a general rule of law as to evidence on collateral issues to 
this particular case, and to this they chiefly attribute the 
miscarriage of justice. They acquit the prosecution of any 
unfair conduct in refusing to proceed on the indictment 
charging a previous conviction. They find much carelessness 
and disorder in the registration of identification-marks by 
the prison authorities, and they also condemn the action of 
the Home Office in dealing with the case in 1898. They 
conclude by advocating a system by which the Court for 
Crown Cases Reserved should have power, on good primd- 
facie grounds, of calling upon the Crown to support any 
jmpugned decision; and they add that it is time to abolish 
the anomaly of granting a pardon to a man who ought never 
to have been convicted. The Report of the Committee is, 
we are convinced, in accordance with the feelings of the 
country; and we trust that their recommendations as to 
appeal in criminal cases will be given the serious considera- 
tion they deserve. 


cent. 





existed in the “thirties ”—would be most injurious. The rest 
of Mr, Chamberlain’s speech was taken up with a very 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE LESSON OF SUGAR. 


l Big the discussions which preceded the conclusion 
of the Sugar Convention we did our best to urge 
upon the Government and the House of Commons the folly 
of violating the principle of the free and open market. 
We met the argument that in fighting the sugar-bounties 
England would really be fighting the battle of Free-trade 
by pointing out that there is a principle wider even than 
the principle of Free-trade,—the principle of the free and 
open market. Our duty, we contended, was not to go into 
the question of why this or that commodity was cheap, but, 
subject to revenue considerations only, to allow every man 
who had anything to sell to come into our markets and to 
sell it there at as low a price as he liked. It was not our 
business to stop him at the gate of the market to ask him 
why his commodity was so cheap, and to turn him back if 
we were not satisfied with the reasons he gave for its low 
price. Commerce, we declared, will only flourish when it 
is let alone, and when no external considerations are 
allowed to impede the free sale and exchange of com- 
modities. We urged again and again that if this violation 
of the free and open market should be carried out, certain 
things were sure to happen. In the first place, the price 
of sugar would rise to the prejudice of the British con- 
sumer. Next, the confectionery and allied trades would 
suffer seriously from the enhancement in the price of their 
raw material.— While we allowed any one to sell us sugar 
at any price he liked we possessed the means not only of 
feeding our own people cheaply, but of producing confec- 
tionery, biscuits, jam, and mineral waters at a cost which 
enabled us to export them throughout the world.—Finally, 
we pointed out that if the open market were interfered 
with, the risk of “‘ corners” and “‘ combines ” being formed 
to raise artificially the price of sugar would be greatly in- 
creased. You cannot “corner” a commodity of universal 
use while you have a free and open market. It is in a 
market which is not open, but artificially restricted, that 
“corners ” and combinations to raise prices spring up like 
fungus growths. 

All these injuries and inconveniences which we felt sure 
must result from the Sugar Convention and its inter- 
ference with the free and open market in sugar have come 
to pass, only, unhappily, in a far worse degree than we 
thought possible. ‘The evil has happened, but intensified 
ten times over. In our most pessimistic moments we never 
imagined that the country could lose as much as £8,000,000 
sterling a year. Yet that is the figure at which an expert, 
Mr. Clarke Saunders, editor of the Confectioners’ Union, 
writing in Wednesday’s Daily Mail, places it. This means 
not only that every family in the country has to pay more 
for an essential article of food—the loss to a working-class 
family owing to the rise in the price of sugar is calculated 
to be already sixpence per week—but that a great industry 
is being crippled by the increase in the cost of raw material. 
Mr. Chamberlain has been up and down the country for a 
year and a half searching for a ruined industry. Mr. 
Clarke Saunders tells him that he will find one close to 
the place where he is to make his speech at an Hast End 
meeting in three weeks’ time. He will find within a 
stone’s throw of the hall in which he is to address his 
audience an unoccupied confectionery factory which at one 
time employed seven or eight hundred men, women, and 
girls. Here is a real ruined industry, and one ruined, if 
Mr. Clarke Saunders’s facts are correct, which we do not 
doubt they are, not by Free-trade, but by the violation of 
Free-trade principles. That, however, is only one example. 
Throughout the great confectionery industry depression 
prevails. Our exports are decreasing because we have 
voluntarily deprived ourselves of the benefit of a free and 
open market, and have insisted on excluding cheap sugar. 
On the other hand, our rivals in Switzerland, a country 
not a party to the Convention, are getting the advantage 
of the cheap sugar from Russia and other places which we 
have voluntarily and deliberately debarred ourselves from 
using. 

What makes the rise in the price of sugar especially 
annoying is that it is largely due to a “corner ” in sugar, 
—a “corner” which has been made possible owing to the 
restrictions on the English markets imposed by the Con- 
vention. On this point Mr. Clarke Saunders is supported 





Ps ia: 
by Mr. George Mathieson, the managing direto 
Nicholls, and Coombs, and one of he clearest ghee 


best-informed men of business in the confecti REE: 
He points out that the present rise in mae ae 4 
the sudden increased consumption of sugar in f Ue to 
countries, and to the fact that the Convention chute 
from us 500,000 tons of Russian and other sugar Out 
would otherwise be available. Great Britain Pb, 
restricted instead of a free market. “ Speculators the 
fore, are within the Convention-provided ring compelli 

to pay the prices they choose to fix. While the Ooaveatine 
lasts this game can be repeated.” “Corners in sugar te 
Mathieson goes on, “ have been created before, But thi 
one is different. Then they invariably collapsed withi 
few months and only the more wary of the speculators neds 
out unscathed. Advantage was taken by sugar holdies's 
all quarters of the world to hurry forward by first availabe 
transport their surplus stocks to the free British may 
and thereby secure the fine prices the speculators had 
created. The corners thereby were broken. The Con 
vention has changed all that. With the exception of 
Java, which finds its natural outlets in the East and in 
America, and is consequently available for us to only 
small extent, most large supplies of sugar are now pro. 
hibited to us. The Convention practically confines us for 
sugar to Convention countries. ‘These in turn find it mon 
profitable to supply first their own people, owing to the 
working of the surtax, so all the cornerers have to do now 
is only to hold up the surpluses of France, Germany 
Austria, Holland, and Belgium, and then they hare 
Great Britain at their mercy.” Mr. Mathieson ends 
his letter with the following observations :—* I aggort 
without the least fear of contradiction from any one 
cognisant with all the facts and willing to state them 
impartially—(1) That had there been no Convention 
there would have been no abnormal increase jp 
Continental consumption; hence (2) that there would 
have been nearly 1,700,000 tons carry over instead of 
1,100,000 tons at the end of last sugar year; (8) not 
withstanding the somewhat deficient crop the supplies 
would have been most ample; (4) that in such circum. 
stances no corner would have been possible; and (5) that 
sugar would have been 5s. per cwt. (3d. per lb.) cheaper 
to us than it is to-day. Of the 1d. per lb. which the 
British consumer is paying extra for his sugar to-day, half 
goes unnecessarily to foreigners through the operation of 
the Convention, and half (our own Customs duty) into the 
British Exchequer.” In other words, the Sugar Conven- 
tion has had the effect which all who had studied the 
subject were certain it must have. It has raised the price 
of sugar to the consumer, it has injured the confectionery 
trades, and it has exposed us to those evils of “ corners” 
and combinations from which, as a rule, our industries are 
free, but to which the industries of Protectionist countries 
are always liable. 


We trust that the lesson of sugar will not be lost u 
those who are now clamouring for a policy of Retaliation, 
The Sugar Convention is in fact, though not in name, an 
example of Retaliation applied in a peculiarly favourable 
case,—in a case where the conditions seemed specially 
likely to produce success. Yet we see the result. If we 
are foolish enough to enter upon a policy of Retalia 
tion in the case of other commodities, we have little 
doubt that the interference with the free and open market 
which will be absolutely necessary to render that policy 
operative will produce similar evils. If, for example, 
we contrived to negotiate treaties with certain foreign 
countries to stop the so-called “ dumping ” of steel and iron, 
and were successful in the work of excluding “dumped 
steel and iron, we have no hesitation in saying 
the results would be the same as those which we are n0W 
witnessing, to our grievous loss, in the case of sugar. 
certain number of countries might, no doubt, agree to 
treaties which would prevent what Mr. Balfour designated 
in his Edinburgh speech as “ tariff-fed competition.” But 
if this were accomplished, and our markets were cons 
quently closed against the product of countries which did 
not agree to modify their fiscal systems in accordance with 
our threats of retaliation, and if we lost accordingly the 
benefits of the free and open market, we should be sure to 
suffer an increase inthe price of steel and iron, anda liability 
to “corners” of the kind that have taken place in the case 
of sugar. The object-lesson thus offered by sugar has beea 
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pe ae eae MC 7 ; 
ag eo nsive one; but if it acts as a lesson in 
a terribly er eben nations are foolish enough to let 


what be red interfere with the course of trade and 


(pir Government . trade an 
d with a free market, it may not have been 
a sy, dear. No doubt the loss of .£8,000,000 


- _—a loss which probably could not now be 
ws oe when we pl the Convention, as we 
— shall—is a very serious one; but it is nothing 
pared with the loss that would be incurred if the 
Government were to engage in the policy of Retaliation 
4 t scale, and were to interfere with the free and 
on a Oot in a dozen or so of our great staple industries. 
Fe might then lose, not £8,000,000, but £80,000,000 r 
ear. The principle which is essential, and on which we 
must insist, is that on no considerations other than those 
of revenue will we interfere with the free and open market, 


and prevent men selling here at their own price whatever 
they have to sell. 


THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR ON THE 
GERMAN FLEET. 

HE German Emperor seems inclined to alter the 
method by which he hopes to induce his people to 
give him a grand Fleet. Hitherto he has appealed to the 
combative instincts of his subjects, and to the not un- 
becoming political pride which their new position as a 
mighty Empire has so fully developed. He has talked, as 
the Berlin correspondent of the Times rather maliciously 
recalls, of using the “mailed fist” in the Far East, has 
boasted that “ nothing can now be decided on the sea or 
in distant lands beyond the sea without Germany or the 
German Emperor,” and has expressed the somewhat 
grandiloquent hope that his “ Empire in future times may 
become as powerful, as firmly united, and as authoritative 
as was the Roman Empire.” That is, after all, only the 
Civis Romanus sum, which Englishmen have also been 
taught to say, by Palmerston for example, though 
expressed in a more diluted form; but still, it conveys 
a sort of menace to the world, or, at all events, an 
assumption of a definite primacy. Count von Biilow, 
however, in his speech at Kiel on November 19th, on the 
launching of the battleship ‘ Deutschland,’ adopted a some- 
what different tone, and we may be pretty sure that he did 
so under instructions. The first function of the German 
Chancellor is to act as a funnel for the Imperial thoughts ; 
and besides, the Emperor was present, listening to every 
word. Count von Biilow disclaimed all idea of menace to 
the remainder of mankind. He did, indeed, acknowledge 
that Germany “kept her weapons keen,” and did also 
remark that “those who go out from among us to dis- 
seminate German civilisation and German industry in the 
world must be assured of a firm backing in their country 
at home”; but he entirely repudiated any idea of defiance. 
“Our naval defences,” he said, “ do not imply a challenge 
toany one”; their only object is that Germany may be 
“securely based upon the concord of Princes and peoples, 
assuring to small and great the measure of their rights 
in accordance with the law and with the Constitution, 
succouring the weak, safeguarding the growth of domestic 
sos age and order, and offering a free opening to all 
onest labour and a hearty welcome to efficiency of every 
kind.” We “ willingly take our stand side by side with 
all the friends of peace, without forgetting that we do not 

alone determine the course of the destinies of the world.” 
This is all most satisfactory, if only it expresses the 
inner thought of William II. No sane politician doubts that 
a nation with a great trade must also maintain a fleet, or 
questions the right of any independent nation with a sea- 
board to construct any fleet that it wishes to possess, and for 
which it can pay. Only aconquered nation would consent to 
limit the development of its internal strength by any treaty 
or any deference to jealous foreign opinion. But still, it is 
also the privilege of every nation to watch its neighbours, 
and take such precautions as may prevent itself from 
suffering a grand defeat should unexpected, or accidental, 
or even designed collisions occur. ‘The incident on the 
Dogger Bank furnishes on that subject an unmistakable 
object-lesson. We were within hours of a war with a 
first-class Power whom we have no object in fighting, for 
if we were defeated we should lose much, and if we were 
victorious we should gain nothing. Great Britain and 
America think they have reasons for watching the growth 
of the German Navy; and as the memory of mankind is 











short, it may be advisable to state those reasons once again. 
Germany, like all other active nations, greatly desires a 
large oversea trade, and is wise in desiring it, for her 
future may depend upon the menacing growth of the 
Socialist party, which is fostered first of all by the poverty 
of her working classes. That is most reasonable; but 
then Germans, like most nations of the Continent, are 
penetrated with the idea that trade when obtained must, 
to be safe, be protected by something like monopoly. 
Otherwise those dreadful Anglo-Saxons, with their 
habitude of the ocean, and their greed for gain, may 
sooner or later drive out all competitors, or so reduce 
their profits as to make their efforts valueless. That 
impulse, which is not unnatural, for the Anglo-Saxon 
has a great share of the commerce of the world— 
and got some of it by fighting—is very likely to 
provoke collisions, England and America demanding an 
“open door,” whether it is in Africa, or in Manchuria, 
or on the Yangtse-kiang. If Germany ever rules the sea 
as Rome once ruled the Mediterranean, the hope of the 
“open door,” as we think reasonable Germans would 
admit, would be apt to grow somewhat faint. Again, one 
condition of a great fleet is the possession of coaling 
stations, which, in the present situation of the world, are 
not easily obtained without violence or without inter- 
ference with positions which the British, who have had 
a long history of success in securing them, now regard 
as their own. There will be dangerous jarrings about 
those positions before many years are over; and it is im- 
possible for statesmen who foresee them not to watch, 
and if possible to surpass, the development of an active 
neighbour’s maritime strength. 


And lastly, the German Empire, as its rulers know, 
is becoming so over-populated that prosperity for its 
working classes is hardly to be looked for. The rush 
of its armies of children perpetually keeps down wages, 
and develops for ever a thirst for the possession of the 
few countries in which emigrants might construct new 
Germanies. The able rulers of the Empire see that 
quite clearly, and would run serious risks in the way of 
expenditure and effort if only they might hope to acquire 
broad lands upon which German emigrants could con- 
struct a German society and live for ever in industrious 
health. But when they look abroad in search of 
attractive dumping-grounds they find the two Anglo- 
Saxon races perpetually in the way,—Great Britain with 
her Colonies and dependencies, America with her Monroe 
doctrine. It seems to them that the British lay claim to 
too much of the world ; and that America, which protects 
the vast regions of her Southern Continent—regions which 
are among the most attractive, and probably the richest, 
within this closely restricted planet—is playing, whether 
consciously or unconsciously, the part of dog-in-the- 
manger. So far from being over-full, the old Spanish- 
American States are importing immigrants by the million 
in every decade; and even that supply, now chiefly 
Italian and German, fails to keep pace with the growing 
necessity for more peasants and more skilled labour. If 
William II. had been reigning when the Civil War tempo- 
rarily paralysed the United States, he probably would not 
have sprung at Mexico as Napoleon III. did, for he would 
not have been dreaming about the future grandeur of the 
Latin peoples; but the independence of Brazil, which is 
the size of Europe, includes all climates, and contains 
every resource except population, would have been seriously 
endangered, while that of Argentina and Uruguay would 
conceivably have disappeared. These last two wishes— 
for coaling stations, and empty provinces in the temperate 
zones—do not spring from any wild ambition in the German 
Emperor, or any arrogance in the German Staff. They 
are the result of permanent conditions which would be as 
operative if William II. had passed away, or if the German 
Staff had fallen into unskilled hands. It is, therefore, 
nearly impossible for Great Britain or America to cease 
from watching the growth of the German Fleet—which is 
sure to be well built, well manned, and well commanded 
—with a certain uneasiness, which to those who hope so 
much from the creation of that Fleet has an appearance of 
suspicion, or even of malignity. The German Fleet, as 
Count von Biilow says, “does not imply a challenge to any 
one”; and if it did, its construction is entirely within the 
international right of its framers. But still, neighbours 
are but human, and when they are rivals in trade the 
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instinct of watchfulness, which is as strong in nations as 
in good dogs, attains a development which is sometimes 
not quite consistent with the great Christian law. 


We fail to see any remedy, and do not quite understand 
why an intelligent people, which watches every movement 
on the European Continent and in Western Asia with a 
single eye to its own interests—read the story of German 
progress in Asiatic Turkey—should consider itself so 
ill-used because its commercial rivals sometimes speculate 
in a doubting mood upon the ends to which a Sovereign, 
let us say, less experienced than William II. might apply 
the new and great naval power which he is so rapidly 
building up. If Maria Theresa had watched the slowly 
growing Army of Frederick the Great’s father, who hid 
grave designs under his affectation of a fad, it is pos- 
sible that Silesia might have remained Austrian, and 
certain that the Empress, with her vast resources, would 
not have been taken by surprise. 





THE INCREASE OF LAWLESSNESS IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


bt ago the above heading an article appears in 
McClure’s Magazine for December which, if the 
facts cited cannot be shown to be incorrect, is of vital 
importance to the American people. The article, though 
signed by Mr. S. 8. McClure, is in reality little but a 
series of extracts from reputable American newspapers 
giving facts as to the increase of lawlessness in America, 
and of statistics of crime for the past twenty-three years 
collected by the Chicago Tribune. Before we analyse this 
terrible indictment of American civilisation by Americans, 
we desire to point out that we do so in no unfriendly 
spirit. Probably the well-known sympathy felt by the 
Spectator for America and its people would preserve 
us from such a charge among most thoughtful and 
patriotic Americans. Still, it may be worth while to 
put on record that we only draw attention to this 
dark spot on American life because we are as anxious 
as any American could be that the greater half of 
the Anglo-Saxon race shall free itself from evils so 
terrible. We firmly believe that the progress of the world 
towards liberty, justice, and good government is bound 
up with the fate of the Anglo-Saxon race. But if the 
larger half of that race, who are trustees for Anglo-Saxon 
social and political ideals, were to enter on the down- 
grade, our best hopes for human progress would be blasted. 
When America realises the duty before her she will, we 
are convinced, put her house in order. Till she does so, 
however, the lawlessness of American life must be a 
matter of deep concern, not only to her own people, but to 
her friends in this country,—that is, to the people of the 
United Kingdom as a whole. 


Let us look at the facts as set forth in Mr. McClure’s 
article. The first point he makes is the appallingly rapid 
increase of lawlessness during the last twenty-two years. 
At present there are four and a half times as many 
murders and homicides for each million of people in the 
United States as there were in 1881. In 1881 there were 
1,266 murders and homicides committed in the United 
States. In 1902, if the murders and homicides had merely 
increased in the same ratio as the population, there should 
have been 1,952. As a matter of tact, there were in 1902 
8,834 murders and homicides. Yet 1902 is not the 
worst year on record during the last twenty-two years. 
In 1895 there were 10,500 murders and homicides, and 
in 1896 10,652. It is always difficult to realise the full 
significance of naked statistics. To bring home their 
meaning to men’s minds we may quote the words of an 
American Judge’s charge to a jury. The Judge pointed 
out that the number of murders and homicides in the 
United States for three years “was one-third larger than 
the total losses of the British Army in the war in South 
Africa.” The men killed in action in the Boer War 
numbered 22,000. In the three years taken by the Judge 
the number of murders and homicides in the United 
States was 31,395. ‘These figures, it must also be re- 
membered, cannot be excused on the ground that law- 
lessness is incidental to newly settled countries and rough 
communities on the edges of civilisation. The case of 
New York is nearly as bad as that of Chicago, though 
that great and opulent city of the Middle West, with 
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thirty years of riches and splendour behind it, cannot 
be regarded as in any true sense a raw commpn; 
Again, the statistics of man-slaying in Canaq ne 

: . e : a, and we 
might also add in Australia and New Zealand, indi 
that young countries may be as crimeless 
even more crimeless than, old-established States 
McClure also shows that it is impossible for the Ame aes 
people to comfort themselves with the thought that th 
burden of crime under which they now rest ig the fault 
of the European-born population in their mid 

: midst. Of 
the 10,356,000 foreign-born men and women, only the 
424,000 who hail from Russia come from a coun 
where crime is as prevalent as in America. Th 

. . © other 

10,000,000 come from countries no one of which hag half 

as many murders and homicides per million of Population 
as America. And of these nearly 3,000,000 come fro 

. . “ ¥ . m 

the United Kingdom, “where murders and homicides arg 
less than one-tenth as common” as they are in Ameri 

° Ca, 

So, adds Mr. McClure, “the increase of murders anj 

homicides in the various countries seems to show that 

foreigners in the United States acquire most of their dis. 

respect for the law when they come among us.” 

We cannot attempt to give in detail the mass of evidencg 
from American newspapers collected by Mr. McClure 
The following quotation, however, may be made from his 
summary of the causes which he believes have produced 
the present condition of lawlessness :— 

“Ts it possible for officials to prevent ordinary crimes who are 
selected and elected generally for reasons other than special 
fitness for their tasks, and frequently for the definite Purpose of 
robbing the people who elect them? Can a body of policemen 
engaged in blackmail, persecution, and in shielding law-breakers 
make a community law-abiding? Can a body of policemen 
engaged in criminal practices prevent others from committing 
crimes? Can a board of aldermen who for private gain combing 
to loot a city govern a city well? We have described time and 
again the oligarchy which consists of these three classes; 1st, 
Saloon-keepers, gamblers, and others who engage in businesses 
that degrade. 2nd. Contractors, capitalists, bankers, and others 
who can make money by getting franchises and other property of 
the community cheaper by bribery than by paying the community, 
8rd. Politicians who are willing to seek and accept office with the 
aid and endorsement of the classes already mentioned. These 
three classes combine and get control of the party machine, They 
nominate and elect men who will agree to help them rob the city 
or state for the benefit of themselves and who will agree also not 
to enforce the laws in regard to the various businesses that 
degrade a community. We find under various modifications this 
criminal oligarchy in control of many communities in the United 
States. We find representatives of this combination in the United 
States Senate, among governors of states, ‘state legislators, 
mayors, aldermen, police officials. We find them among men 
in business life—captains of industry, bankers, street-railway 
magnates. In short, wherever franchises or contracts of any 
kind are to be secured from a community, we find leading citizens 
in the ring to rob their own neighbours, managers of corporations 
bribing law-makers, lawyers for pay helping their clients to bribe 
safely, jurors refusing to render just verdicts. These men— 
bribers of voters, voters who are bribed, bribers of aldermen and 
legislators, and aldermen and legislators who are bribed, men 
who secure control of law-making bodies and have laws passed 
which enable them to steal from their neighbours, men who have 
laws non-enforced and break laws regulating saloons, gambling 
houses, and, in short, all men who pervert and befoul the sources 
of law—these men we have called Enemies of the Republic. 
They are worse—they are enemies of the human race. They are 
destroyers of a people. They are murderers of a civilization.” 

In other words, it is Mr. McClure’s opinion that the 
terrible increase of life-taking in America is due to the 
spirit of lawlessness encouraged in the nation by the men 
who, in order to make private fortunes, bribe, directly or 
indirectly, the police and the legislative bodies, or ensure, 
by means of bribery and intimidation, that their creatures 
shall be chosen for offices of public trust. In our belief, 
Mr. McClure is right. The whole history of mankind 
shows that you cannot be virtuous in water-tight com- 
partments. Just as no man can say to himself: “ I will do 
a corrupt [or immoral, or unworthy] act just once, or only 
in this department of my life, and in all other cases I will 
be a good citizen and a good man,” so no nation cal 
tolerate corruption or wrongdoing in one portion of the 
national life and imagine that the evil will go no further. 
He who pays bribes to obtain some consideration from 4 
public body or a public official, who takes hush-money or 
receives a secret commission in order that this or that rich 
man or company may have his will against the law of the 
land, is, in truth, a sharer in the iniquity of the murders 
and homicides which disgrace his country. Such corruption 
is less sensational, but not in reality less criminal, than 
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murder. ‘There can be no greater crime than to poison 
t the fountain-head. 
| aha le to apply the 
It remains for the American people ply 
dy to this new evil, as so often in the past they have 
wolied remedies to national crimes. The first thing is 
4 waken the conscience of the nation. We are glad to 
i “that it is the intention of the conductors of McClure’s 
Me azine to unmask, in a coming series of articles, the 
ie 4 who are corrupting the public and private life of the 
United States. Public opinion is still an immense factor 
for good in the United States, and, Heaven be praised, the 
fie s is still free in America. The corrupt 
a AR buy a Municipality, a State 
millionaire may be able to buy a Municipality, a Sta 
Legislature, a Police Commissioner, or a Court of J ustice. 
He may be able to ruin, and so silence, any politician, or 
even any preacher or College Professor, who dares to oppose 
his schemes. But even the richest multi-millionaire 
cannot buy all the printing presses in the United States. 
When every other opponent is drugged, gagged, or 
pought, the printing press can still speak. But it 
will not, of course, be enough merely to expose in 
the Press those who use their wealth corruptly. The 
American people must reform their institutions in such 
a way that they cannot be captured by the tyrants who 
now use money as in the old days they used armed 
force. To accomplish this the first thing needful is to 
strengthen the American Courts of Justice, and to give 
the Judges something of the weight and authority in 
public life that they have in England. We do not 
for a moment suggest that the State Judges are, as a 
whole, corrupt, for we are well aware that, with very few 
exceptions, they are men who could no more be bribed 
than could our own Judges. But asa rule, or at any rate 
in a vast number of cases, they are not men of sufficient 
power and standing in the community to do their duty as 
it ought to be done. The posts they occupy are too poorly 
aid to attract the best intellects in the country, and 
Salas nature being what it is, poorly paid and socially 
and intellectually insignificant men will not stand up 
successfully to the forces of wealth and influence. We 
venture to say that if American Judges had the 
standing and prestige which belong to our Judges, 
the rich men (needless to say, only a minority of 
the wealthy classes in America) who now use their 
money to corrupt public officials and public bodies 
would find themselves in jail either for contempt of 
Court, or for some open breach of a positive law. Rich 
men dare not openly defy the law in England as they do 
in America. The actual statute law in America is more 
than sufficient to put down corruption. It is its adminis- 
tration that is at fault. We know how difficult, owing to 
the State system, it will be to give greater weight and 
authority to the Judicature in the ordinary State Courts 
of the United States. Till this is done, however, no 
attempt to purify American life can be really and per- 
manently successful. Further, it is absolutely necessary 
that not merely in the cities, but throughout the country, 
there should be a large, well-paid, and efficient police force, 
and that this police force should be made to recognise 
that its duties are quite as much preventative as puni- 
tive. The American police do not at present realise that 
it is as much their business to prevent crime taking place 
as to arrest the criminal after a crime has been committed. 
We fear, as we have suggested above, that our endorse- 
ment of Mr. McClure’s article will be represented by 
interested people as an attack upon America by “ un- 
friendly, supercilious, and hypocritical Englishmen.” 
We must take the risk of this, however, content to 
feel that if we have done something, however little, to 
awaken American public opinion on a vital matter, we 
shall have deserved well of the Republic. We would 
rather be “ howled down” for a season as anti-American 
than join in a conspiracy of silence on a question which 
concerns the welfare of the whole Anglo-Saxon world. 





LORD KITCHENER’S PLAN. 


We are interested in the new distribution and partial 
_  Teorganisation of the Indian Army from a point 
of view which has not been sufficiently discussed in this 
country. The method of carrying the reform is, as we 
believe, the right one. The Indian Government—which is 
essentially a military Monarchy, though it tries always to 








promote the interests of its subjects, and secures them an 
amount of personal freedom unprecedented in the long 
history of conquest—having the use of a great servant who is 
believed both by the people and the Army to be fully compe- 
tent, has allowed him to draw up a complete plan of defence, 
and then sanctioned it in its entirety. It is not a result of 
compromises, of the slow whittling away of the principles 
which give it life, but a consistent whole, the pia of a 
single mind, of a man, that is, who understands the ends 
to be obtained, the imperative conditions of his problem, 
and the limits of the resources which he can employ. That 
is, we are convinced, the only way in which efficient 
armies are made, even if the making has to be entrusted, 
as in the case of the first German Emperor, to a man 
who is not a genius or possessed of any very exceptional 
capacity for legislation. Of course, in a modern State the 
plan must be accepted or rejected by the civil power, and 
ultimately by the people ; but once accepted, it should be 
carried out as a great building or a great scheme of com- 
munication is carried out,—as its designer intended, not 
spoiled by the criticism and impeding arguments of an 
indefinite number of colliding minds, each intent upon 
some object which, wise or foolish, is not the object with 
which the plan was made. The civil power must always 
be supreme, but it need not always waste its energy, or 
destroy the utility of original minds, by interfering in 
details. There are many subjects on which the collision 
of many minds at last evolves wisdom; but the construction 
of a battleship, the first launching of a new creed, or the 
reorganisation of a plan of defence are not among them. 
Lord Kitchener’s plan has, we doubt not, already been 
accepted by the Secretary of State for India and by the 
Cabinet, and there is little fear of its rejection or nullifica- 
tion by Parliament even if the existing Government should 
disappear. As it chances, its main idea harmonises with 
the prejudices of the people, as well as with the mature 
convictions of their ablest guides. The keynote of Lord 
Kitchener’s plan is that, with the railway system now in 
existence and all India connected by telegraph, it is no 
longer necessary to distribute the British garrison over 
the entire peninsula. The work of maintaining local order 
can be done by a reformed police, aided by the knowledge 
on the part of every inchoate rebel that irresistible force 
from the North could be brought against him in a few 
days by railway. Insurrection is, in fact, a diminished 
danger; while of invasion by sea there is, so long as we 
keep up our Fleet and hold the Suez Canal, practically 
no danger at all. There is, however, danger, as there 
always has been within the historic period, of invasion 
from the North; and if it came it would come in a form 
which might tax the whole resources of India to defeat. 
We have only to imagine Kuropatkin’s army at Herat to 
know that this is true. We may never be called upon to 
face such an army, any more than to face a coalition at sea ; 
but we also may, and the true road of safety is to appre- 
hend the worst, and be ready to meet it if it comes. It is 
proposed, therefore, to draw the strength of the Indian 
garrison to the North, and to locate it in divisions, each of 
which shall be a small army in itself, with all that is 
necessary in war-time, commanded by a general accus- 
tomed to responsibility, and ready to give the orders which 
will secure instant mobilisation. The Commander-in- 
Chief will direct as many of these divisions as he thinks 
necessary to the point of danger, and in a few days the 
invader, who must, from the nature of the country beyond 
our frontier, give clear warning of his approach, will be 
faced by a really large and efficient army, operating from 
a base which for purposes of supply includes the whole 
Indian Empire. That seems, surely, a wise plan, more 
especially as it can be carwed out without suddenly 
shattering and re-forming the Army of India, which has 
so long a history of victory. The changes will be mainly 
changes of location, and reforms in the method of training 
and of making each division complete in all respects for 
actual war. A sensible Government, of course, thinks 
always of its finances ; but if, as is stated, the plan can be 
carried out at an expenditure of much less than ten 
millions sterling, it certainly will involve no unendurable 
additional burden upon the resources of India,—will, in 
fact, cost less than a successful invasion of India for a 
single month. Those who plead that the Army already 
costs too much, and that the “overtaxed native” can pay 
no more, do not understand how India has grown in 
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wealth under the “British peace,” or how frightful the 
economic misery would be which would follow any rising 
of the evilly disposed classes, whom a great defeat of the 
British power might cause to stir in their lairs. No extra 
taxation will be imposed to provide the required sum, which, 
again, will take at least two years, if not three, in the 
spending. There is not much reality, then, in that objection, 
more especially as Lord Kitchener’s previous history shows 
that he shares the temperament of the older Hohenzollerns, 
and knows how to organise a strong fighting force without 
breaking the hearts and imperilling the loyalty of the tax- 
payers by unendurable demands. 

The plan will, of course, be discussed in Parliament, 
and experts may have a serious word to say; but as yet 
we see only two objections to it, neither of them unanswer- 
able. The scheme does not provide for the construction 
of any fortress such as might detain an invader for months, 
and allow time for the concentration of all resources. The 
answer to that is, we suspect, that the formation of the 
country through which an invader must march allows of 
the improvisation of a Plevna as Plevna was improvised ; 
and that better uses can be found, even for the im- 
mediate purpose, for the great sums which, as experi- 
ence proves, every great fortress consumes. The other 
objection is that nothing is said of any great Reserve 
by which the defensive army might be rapidly, and, so to 
speak, automatically, increased. At present the weakness 
of the Indian Army for a first-class campaign consists in 
its deficiency of numbers, Indian officers not expecting 
under normal conditions the huge losses which mark 
modern warfare. We suppose the authorities rely, and 
Lord Kitchener relies, upon the undoubted truth that if 
we have to defend India against a serious invasion by 
European troops, we must find our Reserve in Great 
Britain, as we did when we had finally to crush the Indian 
Mutiny. That is sound enough, and is one of the reasons 
why a complete mastery of the seas is essential to our 
safety; but we could still wish that it were possible, by 
some scheme of reserved pay, or of pension, or of immunity 
from taxation, to increase at a few days’ notice our force 
of Sikhs, Ghoorkas, or other native warriors. The old 
tradition that the British Army in India should always 
be regarded as the spearhead of a native army is a sound 
one, all the more so because Asiatics have recently dis- 
played in so conspicuous a way their ability to meet and 
defeat European soldiers in pitched battles. It is folly 
now to talk of them as inferior troops; and if we can but 
make them willing, there is no end to the recruits they 
can provide. The Russian is a brave soldier; but 
there is no proof that he can walk over a Sikh or a 
Ghoorka any more than over a Turk or a Japanese. 





THE CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY AND 
THE UNEMPLOYED. 


é lor Report of the Special Committee appointed by the 

Council of the Charity Organisation Society to con- 
sider the measures adopted last winter for the relief of the 
unemployed and for meeting unusual distress is a very 
important document. The Committee was a very strong one 
—strong alike in its representative nature and in the 
character and experience of its members—and only one of 
them refused to sign the Report. The two hundred and 
thirty pages which contain the minutes of evidence deserve 
careful study. They describe the state of things in 
Poplar, West Ham, Bermondsey, Southwark, Camberwell, 
Woolwich, Shoreditch, and Islington,—an area which is 
co-extensive with the acutest forms of London poverty. 
Here, however, we can only deal with the conclusions at 
which the Committee have arrived, though we recommend 
our readers to study the process by which these conclusions 
were reached. 

It is a very formidable fact that “the organisation of 
poor relief now in force in many Unions has lost its pre- 
ventive qualities.” Ever since 1834 it is these preventive 
qualities that have been the special boast of English Poor 
Law administration. To relieve distress is comparatively 
an easy business. It is a matter of money, and so long 


as the money is forthcoming all goes well. After a time, 
however, the meney is not forthcoming. What people 
spend on charity is a fairly stationary quantity. If an 
extraordinary claim secures attention, it is commonly 
at the cost of the ordinary claims. 


But the need which 





have been effectually checked. No man way sud # 
starve, and yet pauperism steadily tended to 
Now this tendency has ceased to operate. It is ped lo, 
says the Report, “that pauperism in many Union 
increased in the last decade with great rapidity, 
that not in difficult years only but continuously ”’ ~ 
Pauperism and vagrancy have grown with the ean 
dation provided for paupers and vagrants.” Nor ae 
change due only to accidental or temporary causeg. thi 
doubt such causes exist. There are periodic falling 
of trade, and consequent want of work for those who would 
do it if it were there to be done. In the unskilled trades 
little or no provision is made to meet this periodic want of 
work. “A very small minority belong to friendly societ 
very few to trade societies.” The explanation of this 
happy-go-lucky disposition is to be found in the character 
of the family earnings. In good times the man is in work 
and his wages go to provide necessaries. The wife and 
children in many cases are also in work, and what the 
make goes to provide additional food and clothing — q 
° oe Not 
infrequently, it is to be feared, additional beer, 

the man is out of work, the wife and children can stil] 
employment, and the money they bring home now for 4 
time keeps the family from starvation, and in many cases 
makes the husband more indifferent to getting and keeping 
work. “A feeble and dependent spirit seems to be preva. 
lent, as if it was not the duty of people to provide for 
themselves and help themselves, but to live according to 
their desires, in the assurance that the State, or the 
Municipality, or the Poor Law, or the voluntary Associa. 
tions will pull them through.” We have no wish to ju 
this temper harshly. To prefer being supported by others 
to supporting yourself is common enough in classes where 
there is infinitely less excuse for it than in the unskilled 
labourers. But the fact that a disposition is natural, or 
even excusable, is nothing to the purpose. Whether 
those whose conduct it governs deserve much or littl 
blame does not make the fact that they are governed 

it less disastrous to themselves, or less inconvenient to the 
community. 

Unfortunately, the community seems to be fast losing 
all sense of this inconvenience. The Committee view with 
great and reasonable alarm Mr. Long’s recent pro 
“to create a fund out of the general rates entirely inde. 
pendent of the Poor Law, and outside the control which 
the Poor Law Statutes place in the hands of the Local 
Government Board, for providing able-bodied men with 
employment in such a way that they will not lose the 
political franchise, and will be entitled to employment 
relief out of the general rates if they are ‘ respectable 
men temporarily out of work.’” This plan seems to 
have two objects in view,—first, to provide national 
workshops; and next, to give those employed in them 
the means of ensuring that the authors of the scheme 
shall be kept in power to carry it on. The popular 
Guardian, the popular Borough Councillor, the popular 
Member of Parliament, will be he who undertakes to 
support Mr. Long’s plan. The Committee suggest a 
wholly different mode of dealing with the problem. They 
point out that want of employment is largely due to want 
‘of industrial organisation ; and in a lecture given on 
Tuesday Mr. Loch explained in more detail how this want 
may be met. He referred to the suggestions made more 
than half-a-century ago by Leclaire. Co-operation between 
employer and employed was to take the form of a mutual 
aid fund which might be resorted to when work was slack. 
The Committee do not suggest any scheme of their own, 
but they recommend the appointment of a strong volun- 
tary Committee drawn from the London Chamber of 
Commerce, from employers of labour, and from Trade 
Unions, “to inquire and report whether by modifications 
of existing methods of engagement, contract, and 1% 
muneration, especially in the case of unskilled labour, 
industry may not be organised on some more stable and 
beneficial conditions than now exist.” Still, this recom- 
mendation does not touch the immediate need. It may 
help to lessen the number of the destitute unemployed in 
the future, but it will not reach those unemployed at this 
moment. What has to be met here is a double mischief,— 


No 





want of employment, and the methods recently adopted 
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‘9 with it. “The Act of 1834 is in many Unions 
for —_ pealed. The Poor Law is used as a ciagnee of 
= re Jemished charity.” The principle that able-bodied 
= should be relieved only in the workhouse is dis- 
regarded. They “now receive employment relief contrary 

to the terms of the Outdoor Relief Regulation Order ” ; or 

they “ receive continuous relief from fortnight to fortnight 
on the ground of” sudden and urgent necessity; or “if 
they are admitted to the workhouse, there is no real work 
rovided for them to do there.” These evils will be aggra- 
vated and made perpetual by Mr. Long’s new proposal. 

Relief from the rates and relief from voluntary charity, 

which ought to be kept strictly separate, will be hopelessly 

mixed up; the State or the municipalities will become 
direct employers of labour for which they have no use; 
and the new provision of work will “divert the people 
more and more from seeking the _means of maiuten- 
ance in the better organisation of industry and in the 
growth of ig, ogee Mr. Long’s plan comes, in 
fact, to this: First catch your pauper. Next make 
the necessary arrangements for keeping him a pauper. 

Iastly—but a long time afterwards—consider how and 
by whom the cost of maintaining him as a pauper is to 

aid. 

"hen what is to be done? The Committee reply that 
so much of Mr. Long’s scheme as relates to the formation 
of Joint Committees for the centralisation of charitable 
action in the several Metropolitan boroughs should be at 
once adopted, but that the funds derived from charity 
should be kept strictly separate from those derived 
from the rates. The relief of the class among which 
to be out of work is the normal condition should be 
left to the operation of the Poor Law, strengthened, 
it may be hoped, by a more stringent interpretation of 
the Act of 1887. The lax Boards of Guardians should 
be reminded of their duties to the ratepayers, but subject 
to this, they should be bound to relieve all who are out 
of work and not likely to obtaix it. Those whose want 
of employment is only temporary, and who are reasonably 
sure of getting work whenever there is work to be offered, 
should be referred to a voluntary Committee administering 
voluntary funds. One reason which the Committee give 
for keeping the funds separate may appeal to some 
who are not at all impressed by their other arguments. 
It is that if the funds are distinct a great deal more 
money will come in. An employment relief fund 
depending wholly on voluntary subscriptions is likely 
to be popular; whereas, “if the fund be primarily a 
rate-aided fund, it is very probable that voluntary con- 
tributions will be given with hesitation and unwilling- 
ness.” The Borough Councils will have the rates to fall 
back on in the event of a deficiency in the money 
contributed, and with many people this will be quite 
reason enough for bringing their subscriptions to a pre- 
mature end. 

The suggestion of the Committee, then, is that the 
unemployed shall be divided into two (or preferably three) 
classes, to be dealt with on different principles and by 
different authorities. The better class—including all those 
who are out of work through no fault or incapacity of 
their own—should be referred by local Committees to some 
central body undertaking to provide employment relief. 
The Borough Councils should not themselves undertake 
to provide employment, “except in so far as they can 
add to their staff in the usual course of their work.” 
This rule would not prevent them from doing in the 
winter the work that would naturally be done in the 
summer. The effect of this would be, not directly to 
provide work for the unemployed, but to keep down their 
numbers by providing work in the regular way and 
through the regular channels. The Report recognises, 
indeed, that the Borough Councils may sometimes have 
the provision of employment relief almost forced upon 
them. In that case it is desirable that they should observe 
the Regulations made in 1876. The Committee further 
suggest that the Guardians be given the means of employ- 
ing their paupers on land bought for the purpose. In 
this way “the family would receive relief at home while 
the man was admitted to what would be an open-air 
Workhouse outside London.” ‘These are only some of the 
Tecommendations contained in this Report, but they are 
solmportant that we have thought it well to separate them 

m the rest, 


JEREMY TAYLOR. 
OLERIDGE wrote of Jeremy Taylor that he w-3 “the 
most eloquent of divines,” adding: “‘ Had I said, of men, 
Cicero would forgive me, and Demosthenes nod assent.” Such 
praise as this will hardly seem too high to those who, induced 
perhaps by the biographies which have lately appeared—the 
first by Mr. Gosse, which has already been reviewed in these 
columns, thesecond by Mr. George Worley (London: Longmans 
and Co., 3s. 6d. net)—have turned from the portraits to the 
model, and fallen under the spell of the Anglican Bishop’s 
resplendent prose. That Jeremy Taylor should have been for 
seven years a Bishop of the Church of England is a great 
testimony to her early efforts after comprehensien, and her 
determination to “keep the mean between two extremes,” 
while admitting “that there is no remedy, but that of necessity 
there must be some rules.” He represented a form of 
Anglicanism which has existed from the beginning, which 
was contemplated by the compilers of the Prayer-book, which 
has always made itself manifest in the practical policy of the 
Church of England, and which has bid fair at times to obtain 

philosophic predominanee within her walls. 

Perhaps the best epitome of Jeremy Taylor's religious and 
intellectual attitude was spoken within a few days of his 
death by his successor in office, George Rust, afterwards Lord 
Bishop of Connor, Down, and Dromore. A somewhat lengthy 
extract may excuse itself :— 

“This was the spirit of this great man. He weighed men’s 
reasons and not their names, and was not scared with the 
ugly visors men usually put apon persons they hate and opinions 
they dislike, nor affrighted with the anathemas and execrations 
of an infallible chair, which he looked upon only as bugbears to 
terrify weak and childish minds. He considered that it is not 
likely any one party should wholly engross the truth to them- 
re but it is impossible a pure, humble, resigned, and 
God-like soul should be kept out of Heaven whatever mistakes it 
might be subject to in this state of mortality ; that the design of 
Heaven is not to fill men’s heads and feed their curiosities, but to 
better their hearts and mend their lives. Such considerations 
as these made him impartial in his disquisitions, and give a due 
allowance to the reasons of his adversary, and contend for truth, 
and not for victory.” 


The object of this eulogy did not hold that all creeds are 
equally good. No really clear-thinking man, even though he 
be a disbeliever in them all, can do that, though there are 
clear-thinking men who make choice respectively, either for 
admiration or credence, of every different form of the faith. 
He believed it was the Christianity within the creeds which 
availed to perfect character. ‘ Every good man hopes to be 
saved as he is a Christian,” he declares, “not as he is a 
Lutheran or of another division. Let it be enough that we 
secure our interest in Heaven, though we do not go about to 
appropriate the mansions to our sect.” 

Man, he is convinced, can frame no synthesis wide enough 
to contain and show forth the purposes of God in their 
entirety. We cannot make infallible tests either of belief or 
conduct. “God,” he declares (in the second part of “The 
Miracles of the Divine Mercy’’), “is so great a lover of souls 
that He provides securities and fair conditions for them even 
against all our reason and hopes, our expectations and weak 
discoursings.” That many men are better than their creeds 
fills him with wonder, and with faith in God as a teacher who 
is not dependent upon human aid. ‘“ God’s mercy,” he goes 
on, “ prevails over the malice and ignorances, the weaknesses 
and follies of men, so that in the conventions and assemblies 
of heretics (as the word is usually understood for erring and 
mistaken people), although their doctrines are such that if 
men should live according to their proper and natural conse- 
quences they would live impiously, yet in every one of thesethere 
are persons so innocently and invincibly mistaken, and who 
mean nothing but truth, while in the simplicity of their heart 
they talk nothing but error, that in defiance and contradiction 
of their own doctrines, they live according to their conira- 
dictory.” He proceeds to give what he conceives to be the 
logical outcome of the Roman Catholic doctrines of priestly 
absolution and indulgences, and the Calvinist doctrine of 
absolute predestination. Surely, in the first case, he argues, 
we might expect that those who are so lightly come out of the 
penance chamber of conscience will lightly go again into sin, 





yet experience teaches him that “many men who trust these 
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doctrines in their discourses, dare not rely upon them in their 
lives. But while they talk as if they did not need to live so 
strictly, many of them live so strictly as if they did not believe 
so foolishly.” On the other band, among Puritans, “he that 
tells that antecedently God hath to all human choice decreed 
men to Heaven or hell, takes away from men all care of the 
way, because they believe that He that infallibly decreed 
that end hath unalterably appointed the means.” But again he 
sees that real life and logic are at variance, for “some men 
that talk thus wildly live soberly, and are over-wrought in 
their understanding by some secret art of God that man may 
not perish in his ignorance, but be assisted in his choice and 
saved by the Divine mercies.” There are, he reiterates, “many 
secret and undiscerned mercies by which men live, and of which 
men can give no account till they come to give God thanks at 
their publication ; and of this sort is that mercy which God 
reserves for the souls of many millions of men and women 
concerning whom we have no hopes if we account concerning 
them by the usual proportions of revelation and Christian 
commandments; and yet we are taught to hope some strange 
good things concerning them by the analogy and general rules of 
the Divine mercy.” There is “nosect of men,” he is sure, “but 
are furnished with antidotes and little excuses to cure the 
venom of their doctrine ; and therefore, although the adherent 
and constituent poison is notorious, and therefore to be 
@eclined, yet because it is collaterally cured and overpowered 
by the torrent and wisdom of God’s mercies the men are to be 
taken into the quire that we may all join in giving God 
thanks for the operation of His hands.” The effect of all 
these considerations he declares to be this, “that we 
may publicly worship this merey of God which is kept 
in secret”; and he will not restrict it even to those 
who hold in some form or other the Christian faith, but 
warns his hearers at the close of this remarkable sermon, 
which must have shocked the time-honoured prejudices of 
most of them, to “be not too forward in sentencing all 
heathens and prevaricating Jews to the pains of hell, but to 
hope that they have a portion in the secrets of the Divine 
Mercy, where also,” he adds, with a smile calculated to 
silence those who had been looking for the damnation of at 
least the infidel, “ unless many of us have some little portions 
deposited, our condition will be very uncertain.” 

“ Belief,” said Jeremy Taylor, “is the least thing in a 
justifying faith”; and as one reads these very modern words 
it is impossible not to wonder if the man whose faith had so 
much in common with that of the thoughtful of to-day shared 
in the affliction of their doubts. Looking towards the fields 
of learning, he said: “ We labour for that which is uncertain 
and distant, and believed and hoped for with many allays, 
and seen with diminution and a troubled ray.” Is it pos- 
sible that he could have said such words without a thought 
of the fields of faithP Had this eloquent theologian of a 
past age any misgivings? The question is only a part of 
a larger question,—Was there ever a man of wide religious 
sympathy who had none? Ages of faith and ages of in- 
fidelity are superficial descriptions. Bishop Blougram was 
near the truth when he said :— 

“What have we gained then by our unbelief 

But a life of doubt diversified by faith, 

For one of faith diversified by doubt ? 

We called the chessboard white—we call it black.” 
Doubts take different forms. In the time of Jeremy Taylor 
men feared hell. Now the doubt of the care of God—of 
whether or no the individual human soul is of eternal con- 
sequence—has taken another shape. And on this great root 
of all doubt, however formulated, Taylor touches. To the 
dread of dissolution he is evidently no stranger, and he 
tells his clergy how to deal with “inordinate fear” when 
they come across it. Fear of death, he declares, is no 
sin. “Our blessed Lord was pleased to legitimate fear 
to us by His agony in the Garden.” He believes fear in 
connection with the thought of the life after death to be very 
general. “There are very many reasons,” he says, “why 
men ought not to despair; but there are not very many men 
that ever go beyond a hope till they pass into possession.” 
With an insight strangely in advance of his time, he 
blames those only whose fears arise from a less fine con- 
ception of the Deity than they are capable of making, “ who 
do not believe noble things concerning God,” who even con- 
ceive that He may act worse than they themselves could ever 
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do, but “make judgement of themselves b 
an angel, and take account of God by the peo 
tyrant.” One piece of advice to the religions pesg Fu 
who in this age call their fears annihilation, and in that calle 
them damnation, is surely that of a wise spiritual physic; 
The sufferer is to avoid speculation when the fear ip. 
him, especially if he is physically ill. “Let ys only,” hg 
counsels, “be curious of our duty and confident du 
article of the remission of sins.” 

But if Jeremy Taylor had an extraordin 
for the religious-minded sceptic, and for oleae 
one or two excellences, but are not of an entire Ditty" 
he had plenty of severity for secular-minded sinners, Somme 
of his descriptions of the punishments for which { 
may look hereafter accord ill with the universalism we 
have been quoting. There can be no doubt that, as Cole. 
ridge pointed out, he was sometimes carried away “by his 
ebullient fancy and opulence of language.” Also, he evi. 
dently believed very heartily in the good effects of terrible 
warnings. Those who suffer from what he calls “a stupid 
conscience” must, he warns the clergy, “ be hallooed to,” and 
never allowed to stand in need of “ an honest, just, and free 
homily.” Certainly, he did “halloo” at times very loud 
indeed, louder than a man of such convictions as we have 
quoted could reasonably “halloo” to-day. Perhaps we may 
flatter ourselves and excuse the Bishop on the score that 
consciences are less “stupid” than they were. Such were the 
views of that happy warrior of the English Church militant 
who fought to enlarge her borders, and who, according to the 
judgment of a contemporary critic, combined “ the good. 
humour of a gentleman, the eloquence of an orator, the fancy 
of a poet and the acuteness of a schoolman, the profoundness 
of a philosopher, the wisdom of a councillor, the sagacity of a 
prophet, the reason of an angel, and the piety of a saint,” 
Jeremy Taylor lighted a candle the light of which has attracted 
many men to the Church’s shelter who otherwise would have 
remained outside the Christian communities. As yet the 
extremists on either side have not been able to put it out. 





FRIENDS IN FICTION. 
OMPARISON between what is modern and what is old 
usually takes—according to a law of human nature 
which has been permanent since the days of ‘Homer, or, for 
that matter, the patriarch Jews—the form of praising what is 
past at the expense of what is present. We doubt if the 
pessimism which such a law would seem to snggest is natural 
to all men, is in reality deeply inherent in the reasoned 
thought of many. All men think of the things they saw 
when they were children as larger than they are or were; but 
that does not prevent some of them from realising the truth, 
One of those who has lately been comparing old things with 
new is Mr. Anthony Hope Hawkins, who last Saturday week 
delivered a lecture at the Working Men’s College which he 
rather strangely named “ Modern Myths.” Mr. Hope, to call 
him by the name by which he is best known to the public, 
made the keynote of his lecture a contrast between the novels 
which “have stood the test of time” and those which are 
being written to-day. Why he should regard either of these 
classes of novels as “myths” it is hard to understand, since 
if the word “myth” conveys any meaning at all, it surely 
denotes something that is legendary and improbable. How- 
ever, that is a small point. Mr. Hope’s main contention 
was that the modern novel—we cannot attempt to decide 
precisely where the line is to be drawn between what is 
old and what is new; but Mr. Hope's general meaning is 
clear enough—differs from the old in that it is psychologica 
rather than narrative. ‘ With the old-style story, the one 
great question was ‘What happened?’ But in the new-style 
story that is often not the point at all, or it is at best a 
subordinate and preliminary question to ‘Why did that 
happen?’” There has been, he thinks, a change in the 
centre of gravity. No doubt a good deal of that is true, for 
Mr. Hope himself—to take only one of modern authors—who 
first really gripped his public with “ The Prisoner of Zenda,” 
and held them faster with “ Rupert of Hentzau,” preferred in 
later years to give them “ Quisanté” and “ Double Harness,” 
—of which the latter, although it certainly asks the question 
“Why did it happen ?” rather than “ What did happen?” is 
never likely, we should say, to make much headway among 
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yeaders. The truth is, surely, that the first business of a 

“writer is to write a story, and that Mr. Hope and others 
gho have written books of the character of ‘‘ Double Harness” 
have not written stories but allegories,—and a first-told story 
ig much less likely to die than a retold allegory. 

Whatever test, however, Mr. Hope may propose, to 
distinguish between “new” and “old” novels, there is 
robably no better test of modern novel-writing than that 
h was suggested by an admirably argumentative article 


ere in the Standard of November 14th. In it the 
aie commenting upon Mr. Hope’s test of the methods 


of old and new novel-writing, asked another question. 

“]f.a test must be applied to the modern novel, we 

would prefer another. It is not new, but it is effectual. 

Can Mr. Hope or anybody else name a single personage who 

has been added to the list of our friends in literature since 

‘Middlemarch’ was written? ‘With all their psychology, the 

modern novelists seem to have lost the power of creating men 
and women—and that is a deficiency which will not be atoned 
for by any quantity of dexterity in fitting the pieces to- 
gether.” That is a very fairly searching question, worth 

ing to answer. And it may as well be admitted at once 
that it is hopeless to expect to find in the novels written 
during the last thirty years—‘‘ Middlemarch” appeared in 

1872, and is presumably selected because it is the last con- 
siderable novel written by George Eliot—anything like the 
number of “friends in fiction” that were created in that 
extraordinary mid- Victorian era filled by Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, Meredith, Lever, Marryat, 
Trollope, Kingsley, and Reade. The fact that those 
writers of novels—to say nothing at all of the poets and 
historians and philosophers who were writing at the same 
time—were all, or almost all, working simultaneously, and 
that the year 1859, to take only one of those wonderful 
years, saw the publication of “Adam Bede,” “The Vir- 
ginians,” and “The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” is one 
of the astonishing coincidences in the history of litera- 
ture. But though it would clearly be useless to try to 
find a modern writer who has created anything like the 
number of “friends” brought into being by Dickens 
or Thackeray or George Hliot, still, is it true that 
the year 1872—it is, by the way, a queer coincidence 
that the Standard of November 14th should have selected 
Mr. Chamberlain’s favourite date on which to found an 
argument confined entirely to literature—saw the last of the 
“friends”? Surely in the past thirty years there have been 
created one or two “friends in fiction” who are going to last 
as long as the men and women of “ Middlemarch.” 

In the first place, to take two of the authors just men- 
tioned as writing novels in the same era as the author of 
“Middlemarch,” Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy produced 
some of their best work in the “eighties” and “ nineties.” 
Are none of their later creations “friends” ? To begin with 
Mr. Meredith, whose “Harry Richmond” and “ Richard 
Feverel” certainly did appear before 1872, “Diana of the 
Crossways” was published in 1885. Perhaps Diana herself 
never could be exactly a friend to anybody; but for all that, 
nobody will argue that the story through which she moves 
does not contain some of Mr. Meredith’s best work,—a 
point which, so far as it goes, would seem to suggest that 
the test proposed by the Standard is not wholly satisfactory. 
But with Mr. Hardy the case is different. If Mr. Hardy ever 
introduced friends to his readers, certainly he did so in “ Far 
from the Madding Crowd” and in “Tess of the D’Urber- 
Ville.” Of all Mr. Hardy’s men, Gabriel Oak is surely as 


much a “friend” as any; and who is to refuse friendship to | 


Tess? If Tess never gained another friend, she does not 
go friendless away from the scene in which she begs baptism 
for her dead baby. But itis a sad friendship; indeed, it is 
more, as it were, a championship for which she asks than the 
abiding affection of a friend,—a point which suggests a further 
thought. 

For, in thinking of a “friend in fiction,” do we not all of 
Ws remember first and foremost, not those whose characters 
call necessarily for admiration, but rather those who make in 
the first instance for amusement,—who become our friends, 
that is, because they ask us to laugh rather than to be sad 
with them? That is certainly true of Dickens's characters,— 
Mr, Pickwick, for instance, has many more friends than 
Little Nell, who, though Dickens is said to have wept when 





he quite unnecessarily killed her, does not affect us on her 
deathbed simply because she does not say or do what a child 
would say or do. But even on that hypothesis, that the real 
“friends” are those who amuse and make happy, who is to 
deny that “friends” have been given us, to take only two 
modern English writers, by Mr. Kipling, and above all, by 
Stevenson? Mr. Kipling’s greatest creation is, of course, 
Terence Mulvaney. Although Kim’s Lama is a friend and a 
counsellor, he is only that to the more cultivated of Mr. 
Kipling’s readers,—for “Kim” is not a story which makes 
its prime appeal to “the man in the street.” But Terence 
Mulvaney, if ever there was one, is a person and a soldier 
for all time. If he did not actually help “Lift’nint Brase- 
nose” to “take the town of Lung-tung-pen nakid,” he would 
still, all his friends are certain, be capable of “taking 
St. Pethersburg in his dhrawers.” If, like Micky Free, he 
does love and ride away once or twice in his early life—‘* I was 
rejooced aftherwards; but no matter, I was a corp’ril wanst” 
—he is wholly faithful to Dinah Shadd, always anxious that 
her husband shall become a civilian. If he swaggers, if he 
has “an overpowering thirst,” if he likes to think that he 
“tuk the eye,’ and if he knows more about many things 
possibly than other men, still, big and gallant and grizzled, 
he is, like the sergeant whose life he saves, “a gran’ man 
to see,” 

But if Terence Mulvaney holds out a hand to be shaken, 
and is refused—though we own it would be difficult to under- 
stand such a refusal, unless you are to deny that soldiers have 
lived in fiction since Major Monsoon—still, has Stevenson 
given us no “friends”? It happens to Stevenson, as 
also to Dickens and to Scott, that certain critics say that 
they “cannot read him.” But if Stevenson did not actually 
create “friends” in Long John Silver—of whom, since he was 
never killed in “Treasure Island,” it is quite possible to be 
still afraid—and Hermiston, the “hanging Judge,” can any 
one read, without an instinctive outgoing of affection, the 
scene in which the elder Kirstie, piling her gold hair with the 
innocent vanity of an old maid, comes to warn “ Maister 
Erchie” of the trouble she thinks she sees in store for him ? 
And even if it is argued that Kirstie, because she belongs to 
a fragmentary book in which her life is necessarily short, 
may not be a lifelong friend, still, is there not Alan Breck ? 
“*David,’ he said, ‘I love you like a brother. And oh, man,’ 
he cried, in a kind of ecstasy, ‘am I no’ a bonnie fighter ?’” 
That was after “the round-house was like a shambles” in the 
wonderful fight in “ Kidnapped”; and if Alan Breck is still 
not a “friend,” that is possibly because—after all, it is true of 
any friend who is a real friend—he may “want knowing.” 
And perhaps that is the summing up of the whole matter. 
The old friends are friends because they are known; there are 
new friends who will be friends to many some day, but their 
friendship has yet to be mellowed by time. 





ENGLISH BATS. 
N Mr. J. G. Millais’s beautifully illustrated work on “The 
Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland,” the first 
volume of which is now published (London: Longmans and 
Co., £6 6s. net), no less than ninety pages are devoted to the 
bats. Fifteen species are credited to these islands, and 
twelve are undoubtedly natives. Yet very few people know 
much of their habits. No one kills a bat willingly; they are 
nocturnal and harmless. Consequently, they are the only 
British mammals which no one ever hurts, and few persons 
either handle or observe. As the author says that it was his 
own want of knowledge of bats, mice, and seals which turned 
his thoughts to the enterprise he has undertaken, we may 
defer for the present the consideration of the admirable 
chapters and lifelike illustrations by himself, Mr. G. E. Lodge, 
Mr. Thorburn, and Mr. J. E. Wolf comprised in this the first 
of three volumes, in order to discuss his complete essay on 
the British bats. 

The largest of our common bats is the noctule. Its wings 
measure nearly fourteen inches across, and it flies high and 
swiftly. Even near London it is a common animal, and may 
be seen, at the time that the cockchafer swarms emerge, 
hawking round the large elms of Richmond or Kew, and 
catching and eating the blundering chafers with furious energy 
and everlasting appetite. Bats lead a life of strenuous bodily 
energy, alternating with periods of suspended animation more 
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or less complete, which perhaps save them from becoming 
physical wrecks. Even their daily sleep often resembles hiber- 
nation. Frequently the bodily functions are almost entirely 
suspended. Instead of remaining warm, sensitive, and partly 
sentient, as a child is in dreams, the bat’s temperature drops 
as it passes into oblivion; its wings, completely folded over 
its body, wrap it in a death-like and dusky shroud, its 
breathing almost stops, and it is to all appearance dead. 
Pick it up and warm it in the hand, and its heart seems once 
more to beat. It gasps, opens its mouth, sucks the air into its 
lungs, and in a few minutes it passes from death-like sleep to 
intense life, voracious hunger, and a peevish, snapping energy. 
The long-eared bat soon becomes really tame. But the noc- 
tule is never amiable, though it may become non-aggressive. 
One of these large bats flew into the room where the present 
writer was sleeping, where its squeaks, flapping, and struggles 
made sleep impossible. When entangled in a bath towel, and 
then captured in a well-gloved hand, its fury was curious to 
see. It showed no fear, only passion, shrieking, baring its 
sharp white teeth, struggling forward to bite, and seizing 
everything that came within reach. In summer the sleep 
of bats is much lighter than in colder weather. Mr. Millais 
discovered colonies of various kinds, and sometimes haunts 
where several species lived together, near his house. A 
company of noctule bats lived in a hollow of an old tree 
in Denne Park, but not in harmony. They slept in a 
constant state of fretfulness, and came out for the night 
in the worst possible temper. The exit of each bat was 
announced by scratching and fighting with the rest, and 
for the most part bats seem peevish and fretful, even when, 
so to speak, in bed. They are very sensitive to draughts, 
and when half asleep “are in a constant state of quarrel- 
some unrest.” Mr. Millais describes them as never quite 
satisfied with their place, those outside the group of sleepers 
always trying to climb into the centre of the mass to secure 
warmth, while the others object, fight, and squeak. 

Many of the bats which suspend themselves when sleeping 
cover their bodies so completely with their wings that they 
resemble very closely the pendent cocoons of the large 
tr ‘1 moths, one or both sides of which are attached 
to 3. This is especially the case with the lesser horse- 
e>.. wut, whose wings not only cover it as it hangs, but are so 
arranged as to shoot water off without wetting its body. The 
long-eared bat puts itself to bed in wraps, not only of its own 
wings, but supplemented by the folding of its own enormous 
ears. This little British mammal, the body of which is only 
two inches long from the tip of the nose to the base of the 
tail, has the largest ears, in proportion to its size, of any 
animal in the world. They are an inch and a half long and 
three-quarters of an inch broad, and when their owner pro- 
poses to go to sleep it bends them outwards and then back- 
wards, folding them down on either side of its head and 
shoulders, before bringing up the wings to cover its sides. 
When waking up it is quite a business for the little bat 
to get its tall ears straightened out and into position 
again. They remain for some time at “half cock,” and 
then are gradually set up and erected, to serve the animal 
while awake. 

While the complete metamorphosis of hands into wings 
is the most astonishing fact in the bat’s structure and 
history, the careful observations of Mr. Millais, following 
those of Mr. Bell and others, show that the habits of 
bats are extremely well worth studying. They are most 
particular as to personal neatness. Mr. T. A. Coward says 
that some noctules kept by him “invariably completed an 
elaborate toilet after food and exercise before settling down 
to sleep. Their ablutions were performed as they hung by 
one leg, and it was marvellous to see the ease with which they 
reached every part of their head, body, or wing membranes 
with the other leg. They sucked their toes, and combed and 
smoothed out the whole of their fur, twisting at the same 
time into the most impossible positions.” 

In proportion to the size of bats, the moths and beetles 
seized and eaten by them are sometimes very large. The 
noctule, in captivity, will eat cockroaches and crickets as 
well as chafers and dor-beetles. They will chase and catch 
the large poplar hawk-moths, and these are devoured while 
the bat goes on flying. To aid them in securing large prey 
most bats possess an apparatus on the use of which Mr. 
Millais lays great stress. They have a tail; and on either 





side of this, between the thighs, is a membrane like a third 


wing,—or a tail made into a kite. When it chooses, the bat , 


bends this under its body, and converts it fr 

wing into a pouch. If it wishes to scone a kegs ae 
which struggles, it pushes it down into the sack, beste 
head under its body. It then fixes its teeth more firm} > 
the victim, drags it out, and eats it. When a flock : 
noctules are feeding on chafers, quite a shower of heads and 
wings and wing-cases descends from the air in which sn 
ravenous little harpies are at work. Their voracity i, 
astonishing. A bat will eat its own weight in food bs . 
twenty-four hours, and would probably die of starvation if 


unfed for two days. If sent by rail without food even for a 


day, they are frequently dead from exhaustion when th, 
arrive. " 
Though most of the other bats capture their prey in the air 
’ 


the long-eared bat hunts in a different manner. Mr, Moffat 


and Mr. Millais both agree that it catches its prey « sitting” 
Mr. Moffat says:—“It threads its way with a beautiful facility 
amongst the twigs and leaves, often seeming rather to swim 
than to fly, so slight is the visible movement of the wings, 
Poising, at times, like a humming-bird, it appears to be 
picking something from the leaves. At other times it plunges 
into the middle of a spray, and remains for some seconds 
clinging to the twigs, no doubt securing or eating some 
insect.” Mr. Millais has seen it hawking in and out among 
violas and pansies in a flower-bed. All bats are thirsty 
creatures, some, like Daubenton’s bat, drinking as swallows 
drink, as they fly over pools; while others suck moisture where 
they can (off a paint-brush, for instance, if kept prisoners), or 
lap water like a cat. They are also good swimmers, using 
their wings as paddles; but their progress when walking ig 
slow, as most species can only drag themselves forward by their 
hooked thumbs. 

That the wonderful wings, ears (of the long-eared bats), and 
nasal development of many give them such enhanced sensa. 
tions of touch as to amount to another sense seems highly 
probable. It could hardly be otherwise, granted that their 
nerves are properly developed, for their eyesight is often very 
poor. Mr. Millais refers to the facial sensibility of blind 
persons, and of others whose senses are very acute. It is the 
feeling which, for instance, aids to keep a person upright in 
the dark on a moving platform like a ship’s deck. He notes 
that atmospheric changes, such as fog, will cause a blind man 
to lose his way. This is true. The present writer, when 


shooting in Suffolk on a misty December day, saw a blind 


man, who regularly took messages to a neighbouring village, 
who had lost his way. He had got into a field, and excused 
himself on the ground that there was such a fog he could not 
feel his way about. If their sensory organs are interfered 
with, bats also tend to lose their way. 

Like other mammals, bats are very fond of their young, 
These are born blind, and nearly hairless, like mice, and are 
most carefully nursed and carried about by the mother. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
tee 
MR. AUSTIN TAYLOR ON AMERICAN SHIPPING 
[To tue Evrror or THE “Sprctator.”] 
S1r,—Mr. Austin Taylor’s letter with reference to American 
shipping which appeared in your columns last week, and has 
also obtained some publicity in our local journals, can be 
answered in a few sentences: and I appeal to your sense of 
fair play in what is, I think, a really interesting controversy 
to allow a few words to be said on the other side. His general 
contention is that American shipbuilding has been killed by 
Protection. If there were a word of truth in this, I think we 
would find that shipbuilding in other countries—Germany, 
for instance—where similar Protective conditions prevail, 
would also be killed by Protection. The contrary is the 
case. The German steamers which trade between the 
Southern ports of this country and the United States are 
now the finest in the world; and Germany is beating us, not 
upon the North Atlantic alone, but on every one of the great 
trade routes, and in every part of the world. Reference to 
the advertising columns of the London daily newspapers will 
go far to make this apparent even to a casual observer; and 
those of us who are shipowners engaged in general trade, and 
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aa ee s . 
Tan to face German competition, know it to be so of 
who own knowledge. It is only in coal carrying that 
oe honing supremacy of this country still remains. So 
pat the shipbuilding trade of America being killed by 
Protection, the truth is that, without Protection, American 
ipbuilding could not exist at all. The facts are that 
ped rican shipbuilding is carried on under difficulties 
- which Protection has nothing whatever to do, and 
which necessarily increase the cost of production. Those 
dificulties are,—first, wages ; and second, climate. The 
second is the more serious of the two. Not only are wages 
higher in America than in this country, but it is impossible 
for men to do as much work in the same time. The extremes 
of temperature are & practical hindrance. In winter it is too 
cold and in summer it is too hot, and these are the causes 
which tend to make American shipbuilding expensive. I 
make this statement on the authority of a great shipbuilding 
frm in this country whose employés have had American 
shipbuilding experience. As both the United States and 
Germany, desiring to encourage shipbuilding in their own 
country, admit all shipbuilding material free, it is somewhat 
dificult to see where Mr, Austin Taylor's argument against 
Protection comes in.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Davip MaclIver, 

M.P. for the Kirkdale Division of Liverpool. 





Liverpool. 

(Mr. David MacIver need not have made any special appeal 
to us to publish his letter. Our invariable rule is to give fair 
play to the other side, subject only to physical considerations 
of space. We do not think Mr. Austin Taylor, should he 
desire to reply, will have much difficulty in meeting Mr. David 
Maclver’s contentions, either in regard to Germany, or to 
the plea that the American climate forbids shipbuilding.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


[To tam Eprror or THE “ SrecTaTor.”] 
§ir,—The British shipbuilder will read with feelings of 
satisfaction Mr. Austin Taylor’s able letter in the Spectator 
of November 19th, but will his brother the British ship- 
owner experience the same feelings? It is common know- 
ledge that the British shipowner is passing through a time of 
great anxiety from his inability to secure paying business. 
Granted we have cycles of good and bad times; but his 
position is worse now than during any former depression,—and 
why? Clearly because of competition from countries in which 
shipping is a protected industry, countries whose shipping 
(though not prospering too well) is assailing us by means of 
the protection afforded it. America reserves for herself all 
trade with the Philippines, Cuba, &c.; France pays her 
shipping as much per annum in bounties as her ships earn in 
freight. Austria probably enjoys the most unique position, 
for she builds her steamers in our yards, advises her Govern- 
ment, and receives from it a bounty of some 15 per cent. 
Italy and Germany buy up all the iron steamers we will sell 
them, take them to their respective countries, break them up, 
build steel steamers from the result, and on this new tonnage 
receive bounty from their Government. Norway and Sweden 
build largely in our yards. Thus we are helping these nations, 
which, with the exception of America and France, are already 
working their vessels at less expense than we, because their 
(l) wages are lower; (2) victualling costs slightly less; 
(3) insurance is cheaper; (4) they are not so hampered by 
regulations. How can we maintain our supremacy if no 
means of protection or retaliation be afforded us in face of 
competition? The most cursory glance at Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping shows the strides other nations are making in 
shipping as compared with Great Britain.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Livin@sToNnE HoLmEs. 
Hantsport, Radnor Drive, Liscard. 





THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, PROTEOTION, 
AND FREE-TRADE. 
[To tux Eprror or THe “ SrprcraTor,”’] 
Sin,—It is indeed surprising to find the Spectator encouraging 
the interference of the Church with politics. The appeal 
which you print is signed by Church dignitaries and others 
with comfortable incomes many of them, and some well known 
for their unfortunate bias in the Boer War. It is addressed 
to the clergy throughout England, the majority of whom 


in large measure due to the go-as-you-please free-import policy 
of the last half-century. For it is that which has ruined agri- 
culture, driven the people from the country, and depleted the 
incomes of the clergy. Surely the country parsons will have 
the sense to value this manifesto at its true worth. I ask you 
in common fairness to publish this letter from a layman, a 
constant reader of your paper, and one who has the morality 
of his country just as much at heart as the editor of the 
Spectator, or the somewhat notorious signatories to the 
“ appeal.”—I am, Sir, &c., REGINALD HAINES. 

Uppingham. 

[Does our correspondent really think that the poor clergy 
will be better off under a Protective system, and when a tariff 
of from 10 to 20 per cent. ad valorem has raised all prices ? 
We do not, however, ask the clergy to consider the matter 
from their own selfish point of view. Such an appeal they 
would rightly scout. We ask them to consider the effect of 
Protection on our public life, and on the interests of the 
poorest of the poor whose special guardians they are—Eb. 
Spectator. ] 


THE WOMEN’S FREE-TRADE UNION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The Women’s Free-Trade Union has now been at work 
for over a year, and it is necessary to bring this organisation 
anew before the public, that it may receive adequate financial 
support in order to continue its labours. 


The Women’s Free-Trade Union desire to extend their work of 
education. They desire to hold meetings among those women 
who would most feel the increased cost of living, should Protec- 
tive duties be placed on the necessaries of life. These meetings 
call for workers, and for more of that financial aid which is 
placed so largely at the disposal of the Tariff Reform League. 

During the past year the Women’s Free-Trade Union have 
arranged such meetings in London and the country; their 
speakers have addressed audiences, large and small, both in 
England and Scotland, and Wales is now under consideration. 
The lantern lecture has proved most valuable, and it is available 
for hire. They have distributed upwards of a million leaflets at 
public meetings, at railway stations, through the post, and by 
house-to-house visits both in towns and in country districts. 
The Union has worked with other organisations to promote Free- 
trade, and besides its own meetings it has supplied about a 
hundred speakers for meetings under the auspices of other 
associations, and it was able to give a grant of money towards 
the special work of the Free-Trade Educational Committee. 

The first annual meeting was most brilliant and successful, for, 
by the kindness of the Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, it was 
held in Devonshire House. This meeting was eminently repre- 
sentative of the different sections of the Free-trade forces. The 
Duke of Devonshire himself took the chair, and the chief speakers 
were the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, K.C., M.P., and Lord Hugh 
Cecil, M.P., and there was a large overflow meeting in the 
grounds, 

Mr. Chamberlain has said that his policy concerns “ every man, 
woman, and child,” and he has desired that they should have 
every opportunity of learning anew the old policy of Protection. 
The Women’s Free-Trade Union desire most strongly that means 
should be given them to enable every woman to learn how serious 
would be the cost of supporting the policy of the so-called Fiscal 
Reform. 

We shall be most grateful for donations of any amount, which 
should be sent to the honorary treasurer, Women’s Free-Trade 
Union, 8 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


—We are, Sir, &., FRANCES BALFOUR. 
Mavupz BamrorpD SLACK. 

[We gladly publish this letter. Lady Frances Balfour and 
Mrs. Bamford Slack, and the Union of women they represent, 
are doing excellent work, and should receive the encourage- 
ment and support of all Free-traders. It should be 
remembered that the Union is a non-party body, and 
includes Conservatives, Liberal Unionists, and Liberals, who, 
however great their differences on other questions, combine 
heartily in a work specially appropriate to women,—the 
work of guarding the food of the household from taxation.— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 


“HYMNS ANCIENT AND MODERN” REVISED. 
(To tue Epitor or Tax “ SPxecTaTor,”] 
Srr,—None of your correspondents have dealt with your 
criticisms on the new version of “ Lucis Creator optime” 
(“ Blest Creator of the light”). The simple explanation of 
these changes is that the revisers have evidently wished to 
preserve more faithfully (1) the metre, (2) the meaning of 
this very ancient hymn, ascribed to St. Gregory, and according 
to some authorities dating even from the fifth century. As 











struggle on with pitiful incomes, the meagreness of which is 





regards the change of metre, the principle of translating 
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Latin eight-syllabled iambics into the corresponding metre in 
English is a very well established one. As to the meaning, I 
need only quote the third verse :— 
“ Ne mens gravata crimine 
Vitae sit exul munere 
Dum nil perenne cogitat 
Seseque culpis illigat” ;— 
which is translated by the revisers :— 
“ O let us not by guilt oppressed 
Stray from the path of life and rest, 
Lest thinking but the thoughts of time 
We bind our souls in chains of crime.” 
It will be seen that all the expressions attacked in your 
article—“life and rest,’ “thoughts of time,” “chains of 
crime ”—are closer to the Latin than the words or phrases 
which they have displaced. I think this explanation is due to 
the revisers, as your article must have done much to spread 
the idea that they have made changes out of mere wanton- 
ness. The translation in this case may be thought stiff and 
pedantic, but their motive—the desire to give a more faithful 
rendering of (probably) the most venerable evening hymn 
of Western Europe—is at any rate a respectable one.—I 
am, Sir, &c., F. H. Coxson. 


Plymouth. 


[To rae Eprror or THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—In the various criticisms which have appeared I have 
seen no comment upon the continued extraordinary omission 
from the body of the book of the names of the various authors 
and composers. I believe it is only in the larger of the musical 
editions that they are given, and then only in the index. The 
recent revision offered an opportunity to the Committee to 
rectify this fault, but for some reason or other no improvement 
has been made. Surely there must be in every congregation 
a considerable number of persons who are not satisfied merely 
to sing what is prescribed, but who desire to know whose 
words and music they are rendering. It is barely conceivable 
that the compilers are unwilling to make it widely known 
that many of the authors are not members of the Church of 
England, or that they are fearful of distracting the minds of 
the worshippers by the publication of any names, so there is 
nothing for it but to go on wondering, and hoping that some 
explanation may one day be forthcoming.—I am, Sir, &., 
Croydon. G. Percy Harris. 


[To THz Eprror or THE “‘SPEcTATOR.”] 


Srr,—It is important that we should “ have a right judgment 


in all things.” Now that we have had some little time for 
examining a work, which in some quarters was condemned 
and sentenced before it had been seen by its true jury—the 
church-going public—I hope you may find room for a few 
lines in which it is sought to mitigate the severity of your 


judgment. 

The compilers have evidently been guided by at least two 
sound principles: first, that time is the truest test of literary and 
artistic merit. Without denying themselves the use of new 
tunes, they have reproduced many old ones that in earlier 
editions were omitted, though in a few instances the revived may 
to some tastes be slightly musty,—e.g., “Carlisle,” “Truro,” and 
“Surrey.” There is a true catholicity about this, further 
exhibited by the inclusion of “ Helmsley,” the history of which 
may be read in Grove’s “Dictionary of Music and Musicians.” 
The tune has survived; therefore, we may presume, the compilers 
have admitted it. That they do not altogether admire it seems to 
be shown by its previous exclusion. 

Second, the general desirability of giving the original form of 
compositions, both literary and musical. In their earlier editions 
the compilers laid themselves open to vigorous attacks for having 
presumed to print hymns in altered forms. It isa little hard 
upon them that, when in deference to rebuke they have recon- 
sidered their ways, an attack should now be made from the 
opposite direction. I do not defend or appreciate the return to 
the original words of C. Wesley’s Christmas hymn. There will 
be no difficulty, however, in preserving our favourite version, as 
it will only be necessary to announce that the hymn will be sung 
as we know it. But why is it “most strange” that an irritating 
blunder, hardly more than a misprint, should be corrected in the 
Hundredth Psalm? For years we have read “ flock” for “ folk,” 
unless we have used Thring’s book, in which the mistake was 
rectified years ago. The original, “We are His people,” is now 
correctly put into verse. 

You ask why the line, “Our life is but a fading dawn,” should 
be altered to “ Our life is but an autumn day”; and why an 
autumn day more than any other kind of day. Surely because 
an autumn day is not very long (“ Brief life is here our portion”), 
and not very bright. The comparison with a fading dawn, which 
is the beginning of the day, is confused. How can life be com- 
pared with that? 





It is a great puzzle why Addison’s “The spaci 
high,” and Heber’s “Brightest and best rt fa My 
morning,” “Bread of the world in mercy broken.” = the 
Sinai’s brow the Lord of might,” and “I praised the =™™ 
in beauty seen” should be omitted. But we should be ree, 
for Kelly’s pathetic verses, “ We've no abiding city hee 
a sympathetic tune by Handel; for C. Wesley’s noble be ” 
* ae oO —— — unknown,” and the striking tune on 
posed by his grandson; and for Wordsworth’ rning 
amongst it i eae: Hym, 

It is not very reasonable to fling the epithet « pedantic” 
book which has parted with much of its ah heal Guilt . 
and given us back the runs and “ grace-notes” of original — 
sitions. Many of us are glad to be allowed more teas 
heretofore in hymn-singing to “make a merry noise,” than 


—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. 
Thornby Rectory, Northampton. an 


[We agree with our correspondent that the musical revisi 
has been well done. We also fully admit that the taaladae 
of that noble poem, “Wrestling Jacob,” is a matter fo 
entire satisfaction. We cannot print any more letters on the 
subject.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE QUESTION OF “COMPULSORY” GREEK, 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Srr,—In your otherwise fair and reasonable article of last 
week on the Report of the Cambridge Syndicate which hag 
recommended that Greek be no longer “ compulsory” for 
admission to that University, you appear to me to have lost 
sight of one important factor in the prospects of Greek. My 
experience as a schoolmaster proves that a large and jp. 
creasing number of parents regard the study of Greek with 
ill-concealed aversion. They loudly clamour for more “ directly 
useful” studies; they ignorantly declaim against Greek ag 
tiresome, useless, and obsolete; and I take leave to predict 
that if this Report is accepted the number of boys who will 
continue to study Greek will in a very few years consist of 
candidates for classical scholarships at the Universities, of 
prospective clergymen, and of very few besides. The Head. 
Masters of public schools, not to mention the smaller grammar 
schools, will not be able to withstand the pressure which will 
be put upon them to relegate Greek to the same position as 
that now occupied by Hebrew or any other exceptional study, 
I do not venture to say that the substitution of a smattering 
of French or German or science for a smattering of Greek will 
be ruinous to the individual “smatterer,” but I do say that the 
area of the teaching of Greek will be vastly curtailed, that the 
level of Greek scholarship will be rapidly lowered, that literary 
education will suffer grievously, and that the public schools 
will—for good or for evil—be almost universally compelled 
to place their classical sides in a similar position to that 
now occupied by the Army or science classes. The Head. 
Master who believes in Greek will be quite helpless if he is, 
on the one hand, hard pressed by ignorant or prejudiced 
parents who do not wish their boys to begin Greek at all, and, 
on the other, abandoned by the Universities, which are the 
depositaries of the classical tradition.—I am, Sir, &., 
A MemBer OF THE HEAD-MastTERs’ CONFERENCE, 


[We cannot believe that the miserable smattering of Greek 
now obtained by the kind of boy who will not take up 
Greek when Greek is not compulsory at the Universities 
helps to raise the level of Greek scholarship. The fact 
that Hebrew is not compulsory has not put us out of 
touch with Hebrew culture, or prevented the influence of 
Hebrew literature on our own; nor, again, has it lowered 
the level of Hebrew scholarship.—Ep. Spectator.] 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Siz,—It is much to be hoped that in the proposed abolition 
of compulsory Greek our Universities may not prove to have 
sacrificed the interests of the most hopeful and capable 
students of the future to the demands of the least hopeful 
and capable. It may be well that the latter should be released 
from what to them, whether through their own fault or not, 
has become an uncongenial drudgery. But what if thousands 
of the hopeful sort should in consequence be henceforth 
practically debarred from a study from which they were 
naturally fitted to derive the highest benefit and the purest 
pleasure? And unfortunately the danger seems a very 

one, Take away the University requirement, and Greek may 
be expected speedily to vanish from the curriculum of all buta 
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of the largest schools in the country. The option of an 
easier study once in view, its adoption is sure to be pressed, 
and to become practically irresistible; masters capable of 
teaching Greek will become fewer; the modern-language 
teacher Will be found a much cheaper substitute; what is 
easier to the boys and cheaper to Head-Masters, as well as 
acceptable to the utilitarian party generally, is pretty sure 
to carry the day ; and even its “essential greatness,” on which 
you rely to preserve it, will hardly, it is to be feared, prevent 
the study of Greek from being very widely “ disregarded.” 
May I venture to question whether the study of history 
in an ancient author may not, after all, be, for school and 
College purposes, better suited than, eg., the Franco- 
Prussian or American (North ». South) Wars? The educa- 
timal study of history must, after all, be mainly a 
xpoyvueveea ect, ~—B learning of the proper way to study it 
effectually; which is, doubtless, to study it in the original 
authorities. Now these in classical history are necessarily 
limited to the works of one or two great authors, quite 
within the compass of a school or College class to master. 
But who shall venture to refer the schoolboy or collegian to 
the interminable official papers and reports and endless files 
of journals—German, French, or American—which form the 
original authorities on these great latter-day struggles? As 
regards Thucydides, of whom Cobden in an unfortunate 
trespass ultra erepidam pronounced “all the historical 
works” to be of less value than a single number of the Times, 
few of us who have happily acquainted ourselves with him in 
our youth will be slow to own that to no author are we more 
deeply indebted for our initiation into the essential principles 
which underlie politics, as applicable to all times and coun- 
tries. His is perhaps the last name we should be disposed 
to mention if wishing to depreciate “the wisdom of the 
ancients.”—I am, Sir, &c., H. E. T. 


[Why need we assuine that the substitutes for Greek will 
be easy or trivial, and so unfit to provide those mental 
gymnastics which we all admit are required to cultivate the 
mind? German and French, if taught properly, are capable 
of strengthening the mind. Surely, too, a fallacy lurks in 
what our correspondent says as to Thucydides. He talks as 
if all boys who learnt Greek had their intelligence and 
political instincts stimulated by the history of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. If that were the case, compulsory Greek 
might be defended with ease. Unfortunately, however, the 
majority of boys never reach this stimulating diet; but, 
instead, draw from their Greek only “blank misgivings of a 
creature wandering about in worlds unrealised.” Yet later 
these same boys may in translation realise how the rustic 
Hoplites, or “Imperial Yeomen,” kept their station under the 
Long Walls as one of the “details guarding the line,” or may 
“unsphere Plato,” not in the original, but in the tongue in 
which they read how the angel laid the live coal upon the lips 
of the Hebrew poet, philosopher, and statesman. We cannot 
believe that Homer and Sophocles, Plato and Aristotle, will 
not be able to reach men’s minds without the aid of “little 
snivelling boys.” —Ep. Spectator. ] 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Siz,—Your article on “compulsory ” Greek shows that you 
would not vote for its abolition if you thought the best schools 
would cease to teach it. When this question was being 
mooted about 1890 I was connected with a school in New 
Zealand where Greek is an optional subject at the University, 
and I took some trouble to collect statistics on the subject, 
which were published in a letter to a contemporary of yours 
in 1891, 

Only two schools in New Zealand teach Greek, one as an 
optional subject especially for boys proceeding to the English 
Universities, or likely to get (so-called junior) scholarships in the 
New Zealand University, or intending to try for the medical pro- 
fession, the other as a normal subject for its classical “side.” Of 
the boys in these two schools, about 17 per cent. were then learn- 
ing Greek, and probably not another in all the Colony. Between 
the years 1876 and 1890, out of 82 boys who won (junior) scholar- 
ships—i.e., before entering the University of New Zealand— 
only 10 took up Greek; these 82 boys would be the pick of 
the Colony. a have eliminated girls, of whom 2 took up 
Greek). Again, out of 148 boys who entered for these 
scholarships during four years, 16 took Greek. Of under- 
graduates actually at the University who won scholarships for 
apes 5 only took Greek (of course with Latin),—17 out of 
e 188 candidates offering Greek. Out of 706 candidates for B.A. 

ass Examination, 46 took Greek; of the 496 who passed, 38 


passed in Greek. Subsequent to this the maximum marks 
obtainable for Greek in the Junior Scholarship Examination 
were raised from 750 (level with German) to 1,000; yet I find 
that only 2 candidates in 1897, and only 1 in 1898, offered Greek, 
the total number of candidates being 49 and 44. I wish I had 
later statistics, but these serve to show the effect of making 
Greek optional. 

Why is it that these two schools in New Zealand have retained 
Greek in their curriculum? It is because both are closely con- 
nected with the Church of New Zealand and of England, and with 
laymen who are imbued with the traditions of English public 
schools and Universities where they learnt Greek, especially the 
Head-Masters. The two schools are Christ’s College at Christ- 
church and the Collegiate School at Wanganui. 

Make Greek optional, and you will gradually decrease the 
number of parents and schoolmasters in the future who will 
know any Greek or care for it; the difficulty of getting it taught 
will increase at the same time; and a boy will not as a rule take 
up a difficult subject unless he sees that it “ pays,” and unless 
he sees the masters who teach him, and particularly those he has 
most respect for, or those who are in a position to influence him, 
are scholars in that subject. Further, your idea that boys should 
learn Greek until they reach an age when their aptitude can be 
gauged will not meet the difficulty of those masters who are 
bewildered by the multiplicity of subjects to be taught; and if 
when a boy drops Greek because he shows no aptitude for it, he 
has to take up German or some other subject, the time-table still 
remains overloaded. 

While the difficulty of getting masters who can teach Greek 
will increase, the claims of classics for a preponderance in the 
time-table in the examinations and in the formation of “forms ” 
will disappear. Schools will be (as they are in New Zealand 
sometimes) redivided into classes for each different subject under 
a different master. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Beecheroft, Bideford. 
[We regret that we cannot find space for more letters on 

this subject.—Ep, Spectator. ] 


A. H. Hoswovse. 





ARCHBISHOP LAUD. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—Give me leave to pick a bone with you over the very 
interesting article in your issue of November 19th on “ The 
English Church in the Seventeenth Century.” You quote 
there an admirable sentence from Archbishop Laud, and add 
the caustic observation that I am “unable to realise the 
tolerance and liberality of the mind that” thus “protested 
against superstition.” The sentence is not only admirable 
but representative; Laud’s writings bristle with such 
“protests against superstition.” But is it suggested that 
these platitudes of educated controversy, as well in the 
seventeenth as in the twentieth century, are the best, or 
any convincing evidence at all, of the quality of a man’s 
character, and the drift of his action? That in his theology 
as against the Puritans, and in his ecclesiastical theory as 
against the Papists, Laud was tolerant and liberal, I have 
never disputed. On the contrary, I describe him as “a whole- 
hearted exponent and an unflinching leader” of that “ anti- 
Calvinist movement among the clergy” which “appealed 
with success to the scholarly, devotional, and aesthetic 
instincts of English Churchmen,” and “made rapid way in 
the universities.” But when all is said, the hard fact remains 
that the Archbishop did not impress his best contemporaries 
as either tolerant, or liberal, or lovable, or wise; and he was 
the immediate author of the great catastrophe which reduced 
the English Church to the miserable alternative of exile or 
anarchy. The admirable sentiments which adorn his writings 
are to be discounted by two circumstances. On the one 
hand, he is generally either girding at opponents even more 
intolerant than himself, or he is standing on his own defence 
against manifest and malignant oppression, and, accordingly, 
he shows his best side. None the less, his policy and his 
methods of carrying it into effect offended the best in- 
telligence and the sanest piety of his time, and both 
have been decisively repudiated since. Will a thoughtful 
student of the seventeenth century, who also takes account 
of that luminous commentary upon it which his own age is 
strangely providing, dispute the substantial truth of my con- 
clusion, that “the brief triumph of Laudianism brought, as 
its first consequence, the violent overthrow of the constitution, 
political and ecclesiastical, and, as its abiding effect, the loss 
of the national character of the English Church”? You say, 
Sir, that the Church of England is “a congregation of faithful 
men.” So is the Wesleyan Methodist Church, and so is every 
one of the Christian Churches which divide the spiritual 








allegiance of the English people. But the idea of a national 
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Church cannot be satisfied thus. In the Middle Ages all the 
“faithful men” in the country were included in the Church ; 
in the pre-Laudian epoch the notion everywhere prevailed 
that this comprehensiveness could be maintained, and though 
there were great difficulties inherent in the revolutionary 
conditions of the time, the possibility remained. That possi- 
bility was destroyed by Laud; and the abiding heritage of 
his disastrous career is the religious anarchy which all good 
men deplore, and all sane men despise.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. HenstEy HENsoN. 
Westminster Abbey. 





CHARLES I. AND THE CHURCH. 
[To rue Eprror or THe “ SpsectaTor.”’] 
Sr1r,—Will you allow me to make one brief comment on 
your extremely interesting review of my “History of the 
English Church in the Seventeenth Century” in the 
Spectator of November 19th? You state that I am “so 
absorbed in the period, so fascinated by the personalities 
of Laud and the King, that” I “ find it possible to declare that 
‘Charles, with all his failings, died for the Church.’” This 
statement of mine causes you to have “serious complaint” 
against me. May I remind you that Bishop Creighton, whose 
insight, absence of prejudice, and historic truthfulness no 
one has praised more warmly than the Spectator, expressed 
the same opinion in words at least as emphatic as my own P 
Charles, I believe, could have saved his life if he had been 
prepared to consent to the permanent Establishment of Pres- 
byterianism and to the proscription of the worship of English 
Churchmen and Roman Catholics. I intended to express 
this view merely as an historic fact, without being fascinated 
by the King’s personality or Laud’s.—I am, Sir, &c., 
W. H. Horton. 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 





PLUTOCRATS IN THE AMERICAN SENATE. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Permit me to suggest that your note in reply to 
mine (Spectator, November 5th) confounds two things. 
The influence of wealth in public life in the two countries 
is shown by the fact that in Britain rich candidates are 
preferred by the people, in America poor candidates. 
When the influence of corporations, Trusts, class interests, 
&e., upon legislation is considered, we must compare 
this here with the “liquor,” “railway,” “shipping,” “land,” 
“legal” interests, &c., in Britain, which resist hostile 
legislation or support favourable legislation, just as class 
interests do here. In this field the two countries present no 
great contrast. You are right that in both countries wealth 
in this form has great power.—I am, Sir, &c., 


New York. PLuTocRAT. 





A NEGRO-LYNCHING IN VIRGINIA. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Perhaps, as an Englishwoman jealous for the accuracy 
of her country’s journals, you will allow me to make some 
corrections in your account of the murder of the negro 
Blount, as given in your issue of October 29th, which I have 
just received. I quote from the Richmond Times-Dispatch, a 
Democratic paper of high standing :— 

“Blount was arrested by the Berkley police [Berkley being a 
suburb of Norfolk], Saturday night, after he had thrown a 
lamp into the face of Patrolman Holloman, and knocked four of 
the officer’s teeth out. Holloman was endeavouring to enter 
Blount’s fishstand to secure evidence against a ‘blind tiger’ 
that: was conducted in its rear. The assault upon the officer 
caused great indignation; and this, together with the fact that 
Blount was a leader among that class of negro element in 
Berkley which has been a thorn in the side of the white people 
for several years, gradually stirred up such a spirit of anger that 
serious consequences were talked about early Sunday night.” 


The subsequent account of the outrage upon the negro is too 
long to quote; but I must add that there was no “rising of 
the whites”; and the “murder or lynching” (as the paper 
from which I quote expresses it) was the work of only six men, 
and was universally condemned by all respectable citizens. 
You will note also that Blount was not a negro of character 
and standing; and that his offence was resisting the law, not 


merely a private quarrel with a white man, Ths ine 
advanced as any excuse for the shocking murder ‘at hi 
unfortunate man; but I think I can undertake to al 7 
in Virginia at least, had he truly been honest and reg A 
he could never have come to such an end. he ne ~~ 
with rather rough-and-ready justice here, but it wae 
justice. Could you realise the almost incredible childishn : 
and ignorance of the average negro, you would to 9g 
wonder that they produce no “leader of high politi 
ability.” Consider only that by the very mild elena 
and property qualification for voters recently introduced into 
the Constitutions of several Southern States the negro ; 
practically excluded! That any white race with has 
blood in its veins can ever accept political and oa 
equality with them as a race is at present unthinkable It 
is the ill-judged attempt to force this upon the South which 
gives rise to the lawlessness and race hatred that unfor 
tunately do exist.—I am, Sir, &c., DLN : 
Shoalbay, Virginia. : 


[We took the details of this lynching from the telegrams 
from America appearing in the London daily Presg, We 
regret that we should have given publicity to an inaccurate 
version of the facts. On the main issue our correspondent 
does not seem to understand our view. It is that no attempt 
should be made to force social equality with negroes on the 
whites. But if America is to prosper morally as well ag 
materially, as we most ardently desire, some means must be 
found for stopping negroes being burnt at the stake by white 
mobs. For such action there is, and can be, no excuse. If the 
law is not drastic enough in the case of the crimes to which 
the negroes are specially prone, let them by all means be made 
more drastic; but between severe laws and the hideous in. 
justice of lynching there is all the difference in the world— 
Ep. Spectator. ] 





“SAM HUSSEY.” 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—With reference to your article on Mr. 8. M. Hussey in 
the Spectator of November 19th, it is of interest to note one 
circumstance in his varied career which does not appear in 
the “ Reminiscences,”—viz., that he was chairman of a meeting 
of Kerry landlords held on July 29th, 1902, which, by adopt 
ing the following resolution, took the first public step towards 
the assembly of the now historic Land Conference :—“ Pro. 
posed by Mr. Talbot-Crosbie, seconded by Professor Butcher, 
and passed unanimously: That it is desirable that the land. 
lords should respond to the overtures of the tenants for a 
Conference between the representatives of landlords and 
tenants, with a view to the settlement of the land question in 
a final manner, and we suggest that the Landowners’ Con. 
vention should appoint delegates for the purpose.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., LinpsEY TALsBot-Crossiz, 
Ardfert Abbey, Co. Kerry. 





BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 

(To Tux EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Any one who read the last list of Birthday honours 
must have been amazed at seeing the honours for the naval 
officers coming under the head of “ War Office”; and well they 
might. It appears that the First Lord of the Admiralty, not 
being a Secretary of State, is not able to recommend officers 
for honours, but must do it through the War Office, This 
state of things is truly absurd. The idea of the head of the 
Royal Navy, the senior Service, having to go and ask the head 
of the junior Service for leave to give honours to naval officers 
is too ridiculous for words, and the sooner it is altered the 
better.—I am, Sir, &c., R. N. 





SNIPE ON WIMBLEDON COMMON. 

[To tHe Epitor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—When I was walking on Wimbledon Common this 
morning (November 21st), I put up a snipe. I should be 
interested to know if any of your readers have seen these 
birds, of late years, on Wimbledon Common.—I am, Sir, &¢., 

A. WIGRAM. 
Radley Lodge, Wimbledon Park. 


[Will those of our readers who are in a position to answer 





kindly write direct to our correspondent P—Ep. Spectator.] 
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POETRY. 


GREETING TO PORTUGAL. 
Nor with feigned looks we greet each other: 
England to-day 
Salutes in thee an elder brother 
In Empire’s way. 
For when our own immortal story 
Was yet to be, 
Thy fearless sons had won thee glory 
On many a sea. 
Lo, in his little vessel daring 


The ocean lone, 
Vasco di Gama southward faring 


Into the unknown ! 


Or white-haired Albuquerque lying 
Propped by his slaves, 

That his old eyes might look in dying 
Upon the waves! 


So, sailors both, we greet each other: 
England to-day 
Salutes in thee an elder brother 
In Empire’s way. 
And though on our November meeting 
The snow descends ; 
It cannot chill the cordial greeting 
Of two good friends. 
EDWARD SyDNEY TYLEE. 








BOOKS. 


eS 
MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS'S NEW PLAY.* 

Moprrn poets, unlike modern novelists, cannot be charged 
with the crime of over-production. ‘True, there is a ceaseless 
fow of minor verse, but the singers who count are by no 
means prodigal of their wares. Mr. Stephen Phillips, so far as 
his published work is concerned, has been silent for two years, 
and his new venture is contained in a slim volume of seventy 
pages. This frugality of utterance can, of course, be accounted 
for in different ways. Some may pessimistically ascribe it to 
a drying up of the fount of inspiration; others to rigorous 
eelf-criticism, to the labor limae, to a protest, conscious or 
unconscious, against rhyming to order. After all, poets are 
not to be gauged by the bulkiness of their literary baggage. 
Sappho’s immortality, recognised by so early a critic as 
Longinus, rests on a few score lines; and in our own day we 
can but respect a writer who, with every temptation to exploit 
his popularity by rapid production, allows, not months, but 
years to elapse between his appearances in print. 

Inhis drama of Herod Mr. Phillips retained the historical 
personages and the local colour. In The Sin of David he has 
invented an imaginary parallel case with a modern setting. 
The time is the first year of the war of Crown and Parlia- 
ment; the scene Rushland House, headquarters of the Puritan 
army in the Fenlands, and the home of Colonel Mardyke, a 
grim, fanatical elderly veteran married to his ward, the orphan 
daughter, born and bred in France, of an old comrade-in-arms. 
At the opening of the play a Court-Martial is being held on a 
young officer who has betrayed a girl of the neighbourhood. 
Mardyke is for executing the culprit, the votes are equally 
divided, and Sir Hubert Lisle, the commander of the Par- 
liamentary forces, arrives to give his casting vote for death. 
With the words of judgment on his lips, he is smitten with 
love at first sight for the wife of his host. Three weeks 
pass, and the commander still remains inactive, sunk in an 
amorous lethargy, to the dismay of his officers. Miriam 
half betrays her secret to Mardyke’s sister, but Mardyke 
himself guesses nothing. The lovers declare their mutual 
passion, but their love is as yet unstained by guilt, when 
a2 urgent summons reaches Lisle to send a leader for a 
forlorn hope; and without Miriam's knowledge he despatches 
her husband to certain death. In the third act four years 
are supposed to have elapsed, Lisle and Miriam are wedded, 


* The Sin of Davi ‘ee fi E 7 
[se Gd, net. | f David, By Stephen Phillips. London: Macmillan and Co, 








and she has borne hima son. On the anniversary of the day 
on which Mardyke was betrayed Lisle is summoned to relieve 
Pomfret, at the moment of his departure the child is stricken 
down with a mysterious ailment, and Lisle returns victorious 
to find him dead. Smitten with remorse, Lisle confesses to 
his wife, who had always believed that Mardyke had died in 
fair fight, that he had trapped him to his death. In the 
agony of her horror Miriam denounces him as the murderer 
of her child by provoking the just Nemesis of his crime. 
Then suddenly realising that her beauty had seduced Lisle to 
his own undoing, she thinks of destroying herself. The 
suicidal mood soon passes, but she feels that they must part, 
only to be convinced by her husband’s argument that by the 
removal of the fruit of their unholy union they are now 
finally joined in a marriage everlasting :— 
“ Marriage at last of spirit, not of sense, 

Whose ritual is memory and repentance, 

Whose sacrament this deep and mutual wound, 

Whose covenant the all that might have been.” 
The curtain falls on their reconciliation. 

Of the effectiveness and impressiveness of the drama as a 
stage-play it is difficult to judge. One cannot help feeling, 
however, that its lack of relief—for even the love-scenes 
are lit with sombre fires—may militate against its popu- 
larity. Again, the condensation and concentration necessary 
in a drama intended for stage representation inevitably 
impair the verisimilitude of the narrative. Thus, making all 
allowances for Miriam’s Southern blood, there is something 
bewildering in the swift succession of conflicting emotions to 
which she is a prey in the closing scene. Lastly, the total 
blindness of Mardyke to the cause of his commander’s three 
weeks’ lethargy, and the failure of his sister—warned herself 
by Miriam’s half-confidences—to warn him in time, are, if not 
incredible, at any rate hard to reconcile with the rigid 
patriarchal Puritanism of the one and the loyalty of the 
other. If, however, the play fails to satisfy the tests which 
may be fairly applied to the characterisation of a novel, one 
can speak with less reserve of the quality of the verse, which is 
uniformly dignified, rising in moments of passion, exaltation, 
or tenderness to a level of genuine fervour. Mr. Phillips 
need never fear the test of quotation. To make good this 
assertion we give Miriam’s outburst of mutinous self-revela- 
tion in her first dialogue with Martha :— 

“Miriam. O thou dear Martha, living without sin, 
And reputably rusting to the grave, 
Thou vacant house moated about by peace, 
Thou shadow perfect, and thou blameless ghost, 
I cannot feed my soul on ‘ Thou shalt not.’ 
I'll fight ’gainst numbness, wrestle against rust. 
There’s the arch-foe of women! this doth kill us. 
Not pain, nor secret arrow of the midnight 
That quivers till the bird-song, ended faith, 
Mortal surprise of marriage, nor the dawn 
Of golden-vista’d children clouded quite, 
Nor fallen loneliness where love hath been. 
These, these are understood, wept o’er and sung. 
But worse, O, worse the folding of the hands, 
The human face left by the tide of life, 
The worm already at the human heart. 
MarrHa. Sooner the worm than guilt within the heart. 
Miriam. No! I would rather drench my soul in sin 
So I might feel this fire and grip this glory, 
The colour and the bloom and the music of life.” 
Here, again, is Lisle’s confession of his love :— 
“When I spurred hither, all on fire for God, 
Then did I gallop into human flame. 
Cold I had lived, pure, narrow, temperate, 
A girded swordsman pressing to the mark. 
So rode'I through that gate. Then suddenly 
Thy beauty like a tempest fell on me ; 
And in one moment was I rent and riven. 
Stunned is my life; I wander, and I grope. 
My voice in the council falters; in mid-act 
This lifted arm falls at thy floating face. 
They waver like to mist, the ranks of war, 
They waver and fade; he fades, the arméd man, 
And spurring armies in a vision clash. 
Or would I pray and upward fling my hands? 
To thee I pray, thee, thee, with cries beseeching. 
I am lost, lost! 
Miriam. O, I would be to thee 
As gentle as the grass above the dead; 
And have I been but darkness, and a sword? 
Listz. No! for a revelation breaks from thee. 
Thou hast unlocked the loveliness of earth, 
Leading me through thy beauty to all beauty. 
Thou hast admitted me to mystery, 
Taught me the different souls of all the stars; 
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Through thee have I inherited this air, 
Discovered sudden riches at my feet, 
And now on eyes long blinded flames the world. 
Thou shattering storm, thou eve of after blue, 
Thou deluge, and thou world from deluge risen, 
Thou sudden death, and thou life after death! ” 
It may be urged that Mr. Phillips errs in importing too 
literary a quality into the utterances of passion, but these 
allusive purple patches have a singularly arresting effect, as 
when Miriam declares in a moment of rapture :— 
“ How e’en the Fenland hath grown fairyland 
And all these levels gleam as passionate 
As the high gardens of Assyrian kings.” 
Memorable, too, but in a more direct and poignant way, is the 
vivid expression of the change wrought in her love for Lisle 
by anxiety for their child :— 
“T am grown fearful for the sake of him; 
I dread the rustle of angels in his room.” 

Sonorous and musical though Mr. Phillips’s verse is, it is 
not undisfigured by flaws in workmanship. He is too fond of 
ending a line with a detached monosyllable or expletive, and 
alternates, even in successive lines, between “thou” and 
“you.” But these are venial blemishes in a work which, 
apart from the theatrical abruptness of the final recon- 
ciliation, deals justly and eloquently with a repellent theme. 
For Sir Hubert Lisle was not an Oriental chieftain, but an 
English gentleman, and a Puritan to boot. To this extent 
his treachery is less defensible than that of David. And yet 
Renan, it may be remembered, in his History of Israel went 
so far as to reject the story of the death of Uriah, and 
asserted that while “ David was not a saint, we are entitled 
to clear his memory of so abominably planned a murder.” 
In this context it may be worth while recording the views of 
the late Sir George Grove, whose interest in David was so 
keen that he regarded him in the light of a friend and a 
contemporary :— 

“The lesson of the Bathsheba intrigue does not seem to me to 

be any general one of the wickedness of adultery, but the lesson 
of the fearful power which a passion can have over a man in the 
full strength of his life with his feelings as keen as those of 
early manhood, while he has all the force of mature age. The 
chivalrous knight, the darling of his people, the very man after 
God’s own heart, is driven to depths of meanness to which the 
story of Lancelot and Guinevere gives no parallel. The Moabite 
massacres and cruelties which followed show how completely his 
mind was unhinged.” 
All things considered, we cannot but regret Mr. Phillips's 
choice of subject—the most odious episode in the life of 
a great man—though his treatment is both dignified and 
delicate. 





THE FRENCH RENAISSANOE.* 


“Gusto,” says Mr. Tilley in the last chapter of his book upon 
the French Renaissance, “implies strong emotion”; and in 
this quality of “gusto,” the first necessity of living criticism, 
Mr. Tilley is unhappily lacking. His erudition is beyond 
reproach. He has as profound a knowledge of the authors of 
whose works he writes as of the commentators who have 
elucidated them. But he has not “ gusto,” and the result is 
that he sometimes writes of boo':s as if they were specimens 
from a library rather than the children of human brains. 

But if we cannot accept all Mr. Tilley’s judgments, we can 
at least admire his learning and literary tact. Nor is his 
courage less remarkable than his knowledge. Greatly daring, 
he has undertaken to write a history of French literature 
from the accession of Franeis I. to the death of Mathurin 
Regnier. It was a period of bold experiment and splendid 
performance, in which France was emerging from the dark- 
ness of the Middle Age into the brilliant light of humane 
literature. The social and intellectual atmosphere was, says 
Mr. Tilley, ‘a curious mixture of coarseness and refinement, of 
cynicism and enthusiasm, of irreverence and piety, of delight 
in living, and love of meditation on death.” And France, as 
though strengthened by a long repose, exulted in the master- 
pieces of prose and poetry, which not only distinguished her 
Renaissance, but gave a permanent impulse and direction to 
her literature. Above all, it was a time of learning and 
humanism. Hitherto the Latin tongue had held so despotic a 
sway that Guillaume Budé declared that “he waslittle practised 
in writing French, for he had been occupied entirely with the 





* The Literature of the French Renaissance. By Arthur Tille A, Cam- 
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study and practice of good literature (bo: 
which, of course, he meant the Nschebdncins tea by 
by no means the least achievements of France in the - 
century were the shaking off of the trammels of sc 
the rediscovery of the French language. ~ 

By far the greatest writers included in Mr, Tilley’s per; 
are Rabelais and Montaigne, scholars both, and rg 
founders of modern literature. Rabelais’s learning fot 
Mr. Tilley says, “is as exuberant as his gaiety, Ibis die 
forth in season and out of season, and with such Po rf 
simplicity that it can hardly be called pedantry, A eet 
his mirth, the overflow of a full reservoir. F —_ 

ident : i : > or none of his 
contemporaries applied himself with greater avidity than 
Rabelais to the fountains of literature, which the reviyg] f 
learning had set running.” Briefly, he was, as he wag a ) 
a heluo librorum. There were few of the classics whom he 
did not know. He quoted poets, historians, and philosophers 
with equal aptitude and pertinacity. But his real master was 
Lucian, whose style and thought are interwoven in the y, 
fabric of Rabelais’s work. While Mr. Tilley does full justigg 
to Rabelais’s erudition, he appears to underrate his imaging. 
tion. “ Rabelais,” says he, “is the least imaginative of the 
great creative writers of the world.” Now, the instrument 
which shall measure imagination is not yet discovered; but 
we should have thought that the author of Pantagruel ana 
Gargantua need fear no comparison. The supreme quality of 
literature resides as much in phrase and thought as in the 
invention of characters ; and even if Rabelais had not created 
Pantagruel, Panurge, and Friar John, he would still take 
the highest place among the imaginative masters, 

Mr. Tilley has much that is wise to say of Marot and Mar. 
garet of Navarre, of Ronsard and the Pleiad, of the great 
scholars such as Amyot and Henri Estienne. But the best 
chapter in his book is undoubtedly that on Montaigne. Here 
the critic’s sympathy keeps pace with his knowledge, and 
his account of the essayist is at once succinct and intelligent, 
Montaigne, as every one knows, classed Rabelais’s book with 
the Decameron and the Basta of Johannes Secundus ag 
simplement plaisant. But if he were too near the author of 
Gargantua to do full justice to his talent, he read his book 
with delight, and rivalled him in his devotion to the classics, 
Montaigne’s essays are, in fact, one of the puzzles of 
literature. Although they were made, as the author said, 
from the spoils of other men, they are essentially original. 
More than this, though Montaigne seldom wrote a page 
without quoting Plutarch and Seneca, his main interest was 
always himself; and his book, cento though it was, was 
indubitably, as he said himself, a book of good faith. We 
can imagine no happier career than Montaigne’s. To be 
rich, to possess a library, and to speak to paper as to the 
first one he meets,—are not these the true and simple joys of 
the scholar? And Montaigne was so sincere to himself, so 
free from the restraints which the necessity of composition 
and the thought of the public impose, that he allowed his 
talent to grow as it would. The essays of the third book are 
written by the same hand which penned the first, and with 
the same intent. Yet what a change of thought and style 
has overtaken the essayist! When first he set himself 
down to write he acknowledged with a certain timidity 
the complete domination of the classics. He was always 
himself; yet as the years passed he scaled the highest 
peaks of egoism, until in his last essays you see the man, 
simple and complete, still faithful to the traditions of Rome 
and Greece, and at the same time Michel de Montaigne, 
wise, witty, pleasure-loving Frenchman. And not only did 
his egoism increase with the years; his sense of words became 
marvellously more acute. He grew from the amateur, who 
believed that the matter was of higher import than the form, 
into a poet whose imagery is none the less beautiful because it 
is expressed in prose. But he was a philosopher as well asa 
poet, a philosopher who cared nothing for systems, and who 
believed that the end of philosophy was the proper conduct of 
life. Man, he declared, was merveileusement vain, divers 
et ondoyant; and it was the study of man which engrossed 
him. And as he thought that to see one day was to see the 
whole of human life, so to know one man was to know humat- 
kind. Nor was there any man whom he could know as well 
as himself, since self-knowledge was the end and aim of his 
study. So he made himself, as it were, the touchstone of 
experience, and his book has been, and will ever be, read 
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each one of us may detect in Montaigne a glimpse at 
of himself. Some have held him to be a sceptic; others 
have found in his writings a positive philosophy. But as Mr. 
Milley wisely says, “it is important to bear in mind that 
Montaigne, like Rabelais, is in the first place a poet and an 
artist, and not a philosopher or a moral teacher. renee He 
3 alike the great world without him and the little world 
within him in an imaginative spirit...... He is at once a 
realist and an idealist; he looks on the phenomena of life 
uriously and dispassionately, but he interprets them by the 
: etrating light of his own imagination.” That is well 
er and it is one of many of the illuminating judgments 


in an illuminating book. 


Jeast 





SOME RECENT BOOKS ON SPORT AND TRAVEL.* 


Tax literature of sport falls nowadays into two sharply 
defined classes,—the narrative of authentic exploits in the 
quest of this or that quarry, and the highly technical hand- 
book which aims only at instruction. The book which, like 
“Scolopax’s” delightful gossip, informs the reader's mind 
without ever taxing his patience grows yearly rarer. We are 
desperately in earnest about our amusements, and prefer 
boredom from an admitted authority to entertainment from an 
amateur. Sir Henry Seton-Karr’s volume is a very pleasing 
specimen of the first class, the notebook of one who has 
wandered far afield in search of sport and can write of his 
doings without egotism or vain repetitions. Sir Henry was 
one of the pioneers of red-deer shooting in Hitteren. He 
has hunted elk in the forests of Norway and reindeer on the 
fjelds. He went shooting in the Rockies in 1877, when bison 
were still plentiful on the prairies, and no game laws restricted 
the hunter. Wapiti roamed in vast herds in places which, as 
Mr. Huntington’s book shows with painful clearness, now 
know them no more. The beautiful prong-horned antelope, 
which could then be shot with ease any evening before pitch- 
ing camp, has now retreated to small areas far from the white 
man; and whole ranges have been cleared of the big-horn 
sheep, the chief quarry of the high mountains. The hide- 
hunters of the “ eighties ” and the settlers and ranchmen who 
shot females are chiefly responsible for the destruction,—not 
the British sportsman, as Sir Henry points out, who was a 
rare visitor in those days, and hunted only for trophies. 
Happily, stringent game laws, large game reserves, and clubs 
like the Boone and Crockett Club in New York are doing 
their best to-day to repair the ravages of the past. Sir 
Henry has had his remarkable successes, which he recounts 
with becoming modesty. When in Wyoming he managed to 
secure four good big-horn rams in one day, all of them clean 


' kills, a feat which may be capped with Mr. Huntington’s tale 


of the two belated sportsmen who met and slew five grizzlies 
one afternoon in a thicket. The fishing chapters in the book 
are equally good, and we are glad to see that Sir Henry 
appreciates the merits of the rainbow trout as a sporting fish, 
His account of trout-fishing in the West is painful reading 
for one only too familiar with the barren and sophisticated 
waters of his own land. Two chapters on life in Texas 
ranches reveal the author in a different character. His 
sketches of Western society are very vivid pictures, full of 
insight and good humour. Sir Henry has, indeed, the true 
temperament of the traveller, adaptable, quick to observe, full 
of the restless hope of the sportsman, and yet alive to the 
intricate beauty of the wilds. Mr. Huntington’s volume 
deals with the same form of sport and the same country, but, 
being a professed treatise on big-game hunting, it is more 
concerned with the ways and means of the modern hunting- 
trip and the habits of the different quarries. Both authors 
write of the Rockies as a playground with a comfortable 
camp somewhere near to which the wearied hunter can return. 
Mr. Morley Roberts’s remarkable book, of which we welcome 
@ new edition, gives the other side of the picture. The land- 
Scape is the same, but the eyes are those of a broken man, 
fighting a hard battle for the bare needs of life. Both have 

* (1) My Sporting Holidays. By Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G., M.P. 
London: E, Arnold. [12s, 6d. net.]——(2) Ianto the Fisherman, and other 
Sketches of Country Lije. By Alfred W. Rees. London: John Murray. 
ae 1) The Western Avernus. By Morley Roberts. New Edition. 
Hastiagton Leen a and a. (8s. 6d. ]——(4) Big Game. By Dwight W. 
By“ 0 : Bickers and Son, [7s. 6d. net. | (5) 4 Book of the Snipe. 
Di ‘Scolopax.” London: W. Blackwood and Sons. [5s. net.]——(6) Partridge 

ong. By Charles E. A. Alington. London: John Murray. {5s. net.]—— 


(7) Guns, Ammunition, and Tackle. By Captain A, W. Money, and others, 
“ American Sportsman's Library." London: Macmillan and Co. (8s, 64.] 








to do with a struggle against wild Nature, but in the latter 
the stakes are not a trophy or two, but existence itself. 

An apology is due, perhaps, for including Mr. Rees’s work 
among books on sport. He writes, it is true, of poachers and 
fishermen and the wilds; but he is rather the reflective essay- 
ist, quick to seize a vagrant sentiment, an interpreter, more 
than a chronicler of the incidents of the natural world. His 
portraits of Ianto, the old fisherman, and Philip, the poacher, 
both of whom chose their profession not from any instincts 
of idleness or vagubondage, but from love of wild life, show 
close and delicate observation. There is an excellent descrip- 
tion of dapping for trout with the short line, and of the use of 
that nefarious bait, salmon-roe. The countryside, we take it, 
is on the verge of Wales, on the banks of the Wye or the 
Severn, where meadowland and moorland are near neighbours. 
The reader will learn many poaching devices which he never 
dreamed of, and may thereby be tempted to fall from grace, 
since poaching is almost the only virgin form of sport left 
to us. The section on “The Keeper’s Dog” contains some 
pleasant studies in the psychology of that neglected animal, 
the sporting dog. Few people not brought into daily contact 
with them realise what queer idiosyncrasies their perfect 
discipline may cover. The closing chapters are simply 
musings out of doors somewhat in the vein of Richard 
Jefferies. The author’s love of Nature is so sincere and his 
enthusiasm so infectious that one can pardon his occasional 
tendency to the sentimental and the prolix. The fault of 
books on Nature is that they have often nothing to say, 
but the freshness of many of the earlier chapters redeems 
Mr. Rees from this imputation. 

The Book of the Snipe is by far the most remarkable of the 
works before us. Full of knowledge, packed with hints of 
the most practical kind, it is also unmistakably literature. 
Whoever “Scolopax” may be, he writes admirable prose, 
strong, simple, full of vivid phrases and graphic instances; 
full, too, of high spirits, and seasoned with a becoming humour. 
He writes as an avowed enthusiast, with no sympathy for the 
pose of self-restraint. ‘“Sport—by which I mean the chase 
of flesh or fowl or even of good red-herring in the shape of a 
‘drag’—sport is the best yeast of life, the most certain specific 
to keep our bodies from becoming doughy and our spirits 
dumpish. No other form of amusement possesses quite the 
same power of taking a man out of that most undesirable 
groove, himself. It is the best business for the idler, the 
finest idling for the busy. How many of the former has it 
not saved from perdition, and to what multitudes in the grip 
of a plague of thinking has its very thoughtlessness not 
proved the only medicine?” Four varieties of snipe visit our 
shores,—the red-breasted snipe, a very rare visitor from North 
America; the great snipe, an autumn migrant; the common 
snipe, who is as omnipresent as the poor, though its white 
variety occurs so rarely that “there may be something in the 
old Mohammedan legend that in that guise the souls of the 
departed just await admission to Paradise”; and the jack 
snipe, who comes in winter, and never remains to breed. We 
will not attempt to reproduce any of the advice to shooters, on 
how best to circumvent the small bird, or how to traverse a 
quaking bog in the quest without going to the bottom. For 
such high matters the reader must have recourse to “ Scolo- 
pax’s” pages. But we would specially recommend the closing 
chapter on the habits and habitat of the snipe, which contains 
a wealth of observation and sound deduction. “Scolopax” 
thinks him the “ Boer of bird-dom,” however stupid he may 
look when he is dead and stuffed. “There are few birds more 
wary, and none quicker to take advantage of any assistance to 
escape offered by surroundings: a projection from a bush, the 
lip of a boulder, a little pillar of dry rushes, it is miraculous 
how he perceives and uses their shelter when whizzing 
along in full career, turning behind them, perhaps at right 
angles, with more certainty at forty miles an hour than you 
could do at four.” Not the least of the bird’s charm is that 
he is the most amazing cosmopolitan, visiting every portion of 
the habitable and uninhabitable globe. The autbor reports 
the sight of a snipe and a jack snipe dining together in the 
gutter of a country town, he is flushed in London suburbs, 
while he is as much at home among the fields of Lower Egypt 
or along Chinese rivers as in an Irish peat-moss. Such a 
gallant fellow deserves to be shot only by true sportsmen. 

The remaining books on our list are highly technical, and 
can only be briefly mentioned. Mr. Alington’s Partridge 
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Driving is a useful treatise on a very popular form of sport. 
Its justification is much the same as that of grouse-driving : 
old and barren birds are killed, and coveys,are more equally 
thinned out, so that few are entirely exterminated and a better 
breeding stock remains. The full description-of the Euston 
system, by which the eggs are taken from the sitting bird and 
replaced by boiled eggs, then set under hens, and finally 
restored to her just before hatching out, should prove a 
valuable guide to any landowner desirous of trying it. Guns, 
Ammunition, and Tackle is an American guide to sporting 
requisites, and though much of the terminology is Trans- 
atlantic and unfamiliar, yet the section on the hunting rifle is 
worthy of the study of all big-game hunters, Along with it 
should be read the concluding chapter in Sir Henry Seton- 
Karr’s book, which seems to us to contain the common-sense 
of a much-debated subject. 





THE SECRETS OF THE SEA* 
Mr. Butien’s books about seafaring life always remind us 
of the advice which was given to “ the noble Count Arnaldos” 
in Longfellow’s beautiful poem :— 

«« Wouldst thou,’—so the helmsman answered,— 
‘Learn the secret of the sea? 
Only those who brave its dangers 

Comprehend its mystery !’” 
This seems to be the poetic statement of a necessary and 
eternal truth: all the really fine books about the sea have 
been written by men who have known what it was to wrestle 
for their lives with the grim realities of frost and wind and 
blinding tempest, spar and reef-knot and thrashing tiller. 
Herman Melville, Clark Russell, Mr. Bullen, Mr. Conrad, 
Marryat, Michael Scott, Stevenson,—though some of them, 
and those among the greatest, were not professional sailors, 
they had learnt by hard experience to know the sea in all its 
moods, and to take the chances of its mastery with nothing 
but a two-inch plank and the sound workmanship of certain 
shipwrights between them and eternity. 

Mr. Bullen’s latest book is pervaded by that wholesome 
sea air which has marked every page that he has hitherto 
written. His intention is to give the reader “some first- 
hand glimpses into that intimate life of the sea which is 
so little known, and accounts of which may be sought for in 
vain in natural histories.” One remembers, for instance, 
how bitterly Ruskin once complained that he wanted to find 
out something about the life of the shrimp, to know whether 
its existence was really as agreeable as it might seem to those 
who see it skipping gaily about the sea pools; and though 
his shelves were loaded with expensive and highly illustrated 
works on natural history, not one of them could give him the 
information that he desired. Of late years we have been 
rather better treated in this respect. Many popular writers 
have endeavoured to deal with what may be called the 
dynamic or living, as distinct from the static or dead, aspect 
of animal life. They have undertaken to explain not merely 
the anatomical and physiological details of the wonderful 
creatures—or automata, as Descartes thought—which inhabit 
this world along with us, but to draw a more or less truthful 
picture of the way in which they spend their lives, the vague 
ideas that fill their limited minds, the instincts and intelli- 
gences that aid them in the fierce struggle for existence, out 
of which, as many hold, our own minds have been developed. 
In this work, of course, a certain amount of imagination has 
to be utilised, and the best interpreter of the facts which 
naturalists have laboriously observed is the writer who, like 
Mr. Kipling in his Jungle Books, like Mr. Charles G. D. 
Roberts, or Mr. Ernest Seton Thompson, or Mr. Bullen him- 
self, is not only a careful observer of Nature, but also some- 
thing of a poet. Then the work which he does, as in this 
fascinating volume, is of the greatest possible interest to all— 
their name is legion—who have regretted at times the inability 
of man to penetrate beneath the surface of his “poor rela- 
tions’” feelings and sympathies. Matthew Arnold has 
eloquently expressed what every owner of an affectionate 
dog must at times have felt, as he wondered what was the 
real meaning of— 

* That liquid, melancholy eye, 
From whose pathetic, soul-fed springs 
Seem’d surging the Virgilian ery, 
The sense of tears in mortal things.” 





* Creatures of the Sea, By Frank '. Bullen, London: R.T.S. [7s, 6d.] 





Mr. Bullen says much the same thing in prose ;— 
“A high and solid wall of division separates "s 
fellowship with the lower animals which Soo te 5 
add a new zest to life. Now and then it gets low and thin 

the case of the dog, the horse, the elephant, the atte 
with these domestic friends there always meets ‘us the ‘ 
barrier, preventing the contact.of, our minds with what. fills 
same function in the animal. And if this is so in re to The, 
closely associated creatures, how much more is it so in tho 
the wild ones, and how immeasurably greater in the park = be 
interesting beings of whom we only catch fleeting glim: 4 
were. Here imagination aided by experience is the poe a . 
preter. It may mistranslate, it may fail to understand pos 
things at all, but on the other hand it may—it has, it often daw, 
—hit upon the exact truth as to the inner lives of its subjects, ; 
any rate, in far greater measure than any &tatistical compilation: 
can ever do.” . 


This was the sort of treatment, as we think, that Ruskin 
desiderated in his complaint of the inadequacy of the ordi 
books of natural history. He would certainly have rejoiced 
in Mr. Bullen’s delightful collection of marine life-historieg, 
informed as they are with knowledge, and illumined by the 
creative imagination of the poet. In many cases he allows 
the sea-creature to tell its own story, as with the sperm 
whale, from whose exciting narrative we may make an 
extract :-— 


“T inherit the pride of my splendid race,” says this relative of 
Moby Dick. “I know that we are the oldest of created things, ag 
well as the mightiest, and I rejoice to know that the persecution 
we once endured at the hands of the big-brained insects of the 
land is now over, or practically so. Every hour of my life is.g 
delight. The swift, irresistible rush along the raging sea, or the 
soft gliding through balmy waters lit up by mellow sunshine, the 
sudden change as we sink into the cool, translucent depths, and 
the thrill as we seize the musky mollusc in his lair, and 
dragging him upwards, tear and devour his juicy, succulent 
flesh. The long, steady journey of thousands of miles, straight 
as the dolphin leaps, without molestation, with only the happy 
company of our own people, and the long, pleasant days when, 
free from the necessity of watchfulness, we take our fill of love, 
of food, and of sportive gambols: ah! these are the things that 
make our life in the deep, the beautiful sea, thrice happy.” 


é 


Mr. Bullen has scen many strange sights and garnered up 
much out-of-the-way knowledge in the course of his maritime 
career, whereby he is able to make every page of this stout 
volume replete with interest and novelty,—not only to the 
landsman, but to many who thought that they knew the sea 
pretty well, but who have never seen such wonderful things as 
came in his way. One of the most remarkable of his experi- 
ences deals with an earthquake wave that passed his ship in 
the South Atlantic, in that vast and seldom-visited stretch of 
abysmal ocean known to geographers as the West African 
Basin. His ship had been becalmed for a day or two, when 
this singular wave came in sight: it was a line of seething 
foam, about sixty feet wide, and stretching as far as the eye 
could see from east to west, travelling about six miles an 
hour. In its rear was a phenomenon which no one on board 
could make out :— 


“It proved to be, on nearer inspection, a mass of land vegeta- 
tion consisting of several huge trees inextricably entangled by 
their branches and snake-like convolutions of giant creepers. It 
looked like a floating island, but—all alive. So wonderful did it 
appear, so full of movement, that a boat was got out in order that 
the skipper might go and examine it,and while I live I shall 
never forget the amazing sight it presented upon a close view. 
Long before we got to it, the boat’s way was impeded by the vast 
numbers of Bonito converging upon it, and making the sea appear 
as thick with fish as it does in the middle of a herring shoal. We 
pressed on, however, noticing how every stroke of the oars was 
followed by a crimson stain melting into brown, until we reached 
the central mass. It was so densely crowded with fish, large and 
small, with sea-snakes, with crabs, with creatures for which one 
could find no name, that it seemed like one vast mass of living, 
writhing forms. Ata distance one could seo the shapes of the 
trees and their interlocked branches; alongside all seemed alive: 
Now, there was not the slightest suggestion of danger; for the 
sharks, of which of course there were many, had such abundance 
of easily gotten food about them that even had one of us fallen 
overboard, I do not believe we should have been molested at all. 
But in the presence of that seething mass of life, all self-sub- 
sisting, ever devouring, ever unsatisfied, and inexhaustible, 4 
positive sense of fear came over us all, and when the skipper 
said, ‘Stern, boys, and let’s get out o’ this, I don’t like it,’ we felt 
that he had aptly voiced our own sentiments.” 


Such an adventure would seem in place in one of Sinbad’s 
voyages: truth is still stranger than fiction to those who go 
down to the sea in ships,—the rest of the quotation is never 
hackneyed. All the denizens of the deep sail through these 
brilliant and entertaining pages: whales and albacores, the 
deadly barracouta and cuttle-fish, the useful cod and herring, 
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Fada, with his amazing vitality, and the curious flying- 
is _even the mythical sea-serpent, in which Mr. Bullen does 

t believe, though he is one of the first to admit that there 
are probably stranger things in the sea than have ever come 


out of it. 





NOVELS. 


THE PURPLE LAND.* 
Tax fortunes of this enchanting romance, as recounted in 
the author's interesting preface, are calculated to humiliate 
the whole tribe of reviewers, indolent or otherwise. It was 
published nineteen years ago, and met with @ neglect wholly 
jnexplicable in view of its extraordinary charm. A few 
notices appeared, “one or two of the more serious literary 
journals reviewing it (not favourably) under the heading of 
‘Travels and Geography’; but the reading public cared not 
to buy, and it very shortly fell into oblivion.” One cannot 
help speculating what the consequences might have been had 
its merits been recognised. It was Mr. Hudson’s first literary 
yenture, and but for this unmerited discouragement he might 
very well have been induced to devote to fiction the great 
talents which for the next fifteen years were diverted into the 
paths of faithful Nature study in South America and Southern 
England. We might have lost the Naturalist in La Plata, 
and gained a new Borrow. Setting aside these perplexing 
speculations as to the balance of gain and loss as between 
natural history and romance, we must first congratulate 
those “men of letters,” friends of the author, on the insight 
which induced them to persuade him to reprint The Purple 
Land, and proceed without further ado to make amends for 

the unpardonable neglect of 1885. 

The time of Mr. Hudson’s romance is the late “sixties” and 
early “seventies,” the scene the Banda Oriental,—i.e., the 
Fastern Bank, the title by which the Republic of Uruguay, 
long the bone of contention between Spain and Portugal, and 
then. between the Argentine Confederation and Brazil, was 
formerly known. Richard Lamb, the narrator and hero, is a 
young English adventurer who has made a runaway match 
with a Spanish beauty in the Argentine, and to escape the 
wrath of an irate father-in-law has carried her off from Buenos 
Ayres to Monte Video. There his resources run short, and 
leaving his adorable Paquita in the charge of a relative, he 
rides off into the interior to seek employment on an estancia. 
The record of his experiences on this quest occupies the 
entire book, and a more romantic recital of adventure, or 
a more illuminative revelation of the Spanish-American 
character, it would be difficult to imagine. Lamb himself 
is a most attractive and versatile personage; chivalrous, 
sympathetic, susceptible, and impulsive; a blend of the poet, 
the fighting man, and the humourist; a great lover of Nature, 
and learned (like Mr. Hudson) in all the lore of trees and 
birds, snakes.and insects; just the sort of hero, in short, who 
is bound by the gipsy strain in his temperament to meet 
adventure half-way, and by his adaptability, resourcefulness, 
and tact to extricate himself from the most perilous and 
compromising situations. 

The lack of a close-knit plot troubles the reader not at all 
in view of the constant succession of episodes, so naturally 
contrived, so obviously based on actual experience, enriched 
with such a wealth of local colour, and handled in a spirit 
of such genial humanity, as to hold the reader's attention 
enthralled from first to last. There is not a single figure in 
Mr. Hudson’s crowded canvas that is not instinct with 
Vitality, and our only grievance is that, as our guide is always 
and inevitably on the move, we are often obliged to part 
company with characters in whom he has inspired the liveliest 
interest. Such are the charming child Margarita, brought 
up in the wilderness in ignorance of her romantic ante- 
cedents; the fascinating and patriotic Dolores; the tragic 
Demetria; and Santa Coloma, a veritable Uruguayan Ulysses, 
bearer of a charmed life and master of the art of disguise. 
We long to lift the veil which hides the future of these and 
other characters, and appeal to Mr. Hudson’s generosity to 
gratify the curiosity he has aroused. 

We have only, in conclusion, to express the hope that this 
handy reprint of a work long regarded as a classic by the 








* The Purple Land: being the Narrative %. One Richard Lamb’s Adventures in 
the Banda Orientdl, in South America, as Told by Himself. By W. H. Hudson. 
London ; Duckworth and Co. [6s.] 





audience, fit though few, who were able to récognise its 
merits, may meet with a reception which will encourage its 
writer to persevere in cultivating a field of fiction in which he 
has no competitors, and need fear no rivals. 





The Brethren. By H. Rider Haggard. (Cassell and Co. 6s.) 
—It is many years since Mr. Haggard published his first novel, 
but his power to interest remains unimpaired. For with all his 
faults, he has the authentic gift of romance. His heroes may be 
puppets, but we follow their doings excitedly to the end, when 
the laborious analysis of other writers leaves us cold. He has 
chosen a wild plot, the quest of two Essex knights for their 
cousin, who is a niece of Saladin, and is kidnapped from England 
by his emissaries. The search leads them to the city of the Old 
Man of the Mountain, Al Je-Bal; and then through much pretty 
fighting to the fall of Jerusalem, when all wrongs are happily 
Tighted. Weare glad that Mr. Haggard should have chosen the 
Vetus de Monte of the chroniclers as a subject, for in that tale 
he has a mysterious city ready to his hands; and certainly Alan 
Quatermain penetrated to no stranger spot than that city of 
Lebanon from which Wulf and Godwin fled. The fight on the 
Narrow Way may indeed take rank with the last stand of 
Umslopagaas. Good fighting is none so common in modern 
novels, but we can promise all lovers of that ancient craft 
enough and to spare in this spirited and engrossing story. 

The Heart of Penelope. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. (W. Heine- 
mann. 6s.)—The canvas which Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has chosen 
is not quite large enough for the picture which she wished to 
paint on it. As a consequence, her characters, which are all 
given with minute detail, are crowded together, and the 
reader is made to feel that the minor characters are as im- 
portant as the principals. For instance, the man in whom 
the interest of the story centres, “Persian” Downing, is not 
more minutely painted than the old man of the world who is 
the confidant of half the characters, and it is therefore difficult 
to feel as much interest in Sir George Downing as is necessary 
for the real enjoyment of the book. It is also exceedingly difficult 
to acquiesce in the catastrophe at the end. If an elderly and 
pious Peeress is to commit a murder, even in defence of her 
daughter’s honour, the author must make quite sure of carrying 
conviction to the reader, and Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has not made 
sure enough. Penelope, the heroine, is drawn with great minute- 
ness, and it is difficult to say exactly why the reader never 
feels himself on terms of intimacy with her. Perhaps the 
reason may be sought for in the fault mentioned above,—the 
undue prominence assigned to the minor characters. The 
personages of a novel should not resemble the characters at 
the end of an old-fashioned comedy, who all take hands and 
advance in line to bow to the audience. They should 
rather be arranged in groups, and the less important 
among them, though clearly delineated, should not be forced 
too strongly on the reader’s attention. If the laws of pro- 
portion are neglected, a novel suffers as much as any other 
work of art. It may be concluded from the spirit in which the 
foregoing remarks are made that The Heart of Penelope is much 
above the average of modern fiction. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has 
here made an attempt at serious literature, and if it is not an 
absolutely successful attempt, at any rate it is possible to say 
that her novel is both clever, original, and readable. 

Beatrice of Venice. By Max Pemberton. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s.)—Beatrice, Marquise de St. Remy, inhabited 
Venice in the last days of the Republic. Mr. Pemberton repre- 
sents her as a beautiful Italian widow, and she saves the life of 
Napoleon’s emissary, whom she subsequently marries, People 
who like to take their history in the form of fiction will find 
this an interesting account of Napoleon’s dealings with Venice, 
though Mr. Pemberton necessarily takes the license of the 
artist with regard to some of his incidents. If his account of 
the government of the Republic in its last days is to be believed, 
it is obvious that any change must have been for the better, and 
the reader will feel no animosity towards Napoleon for having 
put an end to a period of such misrule. The novel contains 
many exciting incidents, and is altogether a more serious piece of 
work than Mr. Pemberton’s usual stories. 

The Dream of Peace. By Francis Gribble. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—Mr, Gribble in his new story gives a very interesting 
account of the realities of war, as seen in rural France during the 
Franco-German campaign. His heroine, Claire Saint Evremond, 
is left alone in a country house which is occupied by the Uhlans, 
and the situation is further made intricate by the fact that the 
German officer at the head of the force quartered in her house is 
a youth with whom she had had sentimental dealings before 
the troubles of the war began. All through the book are the 
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marchings and counter-marchings of the rival armies, and no one 
reading it can fail to hope that their native country will be spared 
the horrors of invasion. The characters are drawn in greater 
detail than is usually the case in novels of action, and the book is 
successful as a story as well as interesting historically. 


Provincial Tales.. By Gertrude H. Bone. (Duckworth and Co. 
6s.)—The vague title of. Miss Bone’s collection of short stories 
affords little clue to their contents. She deals mainly with the 
ignorant poor, and is especially concerned with the way in which, 
under the stress of suffering or poverty or some strong passion, 
they are rendered articulate, and even eloquent. As Lucretius 
puts it— 
** Nam verae voces tum demum pectore ab imo 

Ejiciuntur et eripitur persona, manet res.” 

The stories are of unequal merit in regard to workmanship, but 
their themes are original—strikingly so in the case of the strange 
tale of the converted pitman who killed his favourite dog, and 
that of the belated convert to Mormonism—the scenes are clearly 
visualised, and the appeal to the reader’s compassion is direct 
and poignant. Miss Bone’s further adventures into fiction will 
be awaited with interest. 


Father Clancy. By A. Fremdling. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.)— 
Mr. Fremdling’s story belongs to an unfamiliar category of 
Irish fiction,—that in which Irish writers paint their fellow- 
countrymen in decidedly unattractive colours. The Ireland that 
Mr. Fremdling lays bare to us with uncompromising realism is 
mean, squalid, and servile, overridden by grasping priests at once 
fanatical and immoral. It is true that Father Clancy himself is 
a gentle, guileless, open-handed, and unselfish character, but his 
blundering guilelessness is exploited by his flock to aggravate 
the very evils he seeks to cure. It is obvious that many of the 
dramatis personae are drawn from the quick, but that does not 
render the book pleasanter reading. Father Clancy, in short, may 
be described as an able but decidedly painful addition to the 
literature of Anti-Clericalism, of which Mr. McCarthy’s studies 
are the most conspicuous examples. 


Scenes of Jewish Life. By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. (Edward 
Arnold. 6s.)—A volume from the pen of Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick 
is always welcome, so alert is her intelligence, so keen her 
observation, so crisp and clear-cut her style. The stories before 
us do not penetrate to the core of the Jewish character like some 
of Mr. Zangwill’s wonderful Ghetto studies, but they are marked 
by insight, sympathy, and impartiality. Dealing mainly with 
the fortunes of well-to-do Jewish families in England and 
Germany, they afford a pointed series of illustrations of the 
often-quoted saying “that every country has the Jews which it 
deserves.” The snobbish social ostracism to which educated 
Jews are subjected in Germany makes one’s blood boil, yet Mrs. 
Sidgwick reveals by many convincing touches how the sufferers 
by their undignified acquiescence assist in perpetuating the evil. 
The example of the spirited heroine in “The Powder Blue Baron” 
calls for extensive imitation. In “An Arabian Bird” Mrs. 
Sidgwick reminds us of the fact that there are many intelligent 
Jews who fail to amass wealth. In “Redpoll’s Marriage” we 
have a very pleasant comedy of prearranged courtship with an 
unexpected and entirely satisfactory sequel. Altogether, this is 
an extremely vivacious and instructive volume. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


a 
MR. OWEN SEAMAN’S NEW VOLUME OF VERSES. 

A Harvest of Chaff. By Owen Seaman. (A. Constable and Co. 
8s. 6d. net.)—These verses, with the exception of one of the few 
serious pieces, have appeared in Punch. Readers who have seen 
them there will be glad to know that they have been reprinted. 
To praise them is superfluous. Humorous verse is produced in 
this country of excellent quality and in abundant quantity. At 
present, at least, it seems to be written with more success than 
humorous prose. But no one, we think, quite comes up to Mr. 
Seaman. He is the authentic successor of Charles Stuart 
Calverley. This volume is fully up to the best of its predecessors. 
Whether the fun or the ingenuity—the fun of the original verse 
or the ingenuity of the parodies—is the more to be admired we 
cannot say. As to examples, the difficulty is to choose. Here is 
part of a piece which has the additional merit of opportunity. 
It is from “ Reflections on the Education Bill Debates” :— 


** Dear human child, whose woolly head 
Closely recalls the unweaned lamb ; 
You with the lips whose native red 
Is stained with inexpensive jam ; 
I fondly hope you never dream 
That your prospective moral state 
Still constitutes the steady theme 
Of loud and bellicose debate. 





——, 

It lies, I trust, outside your ' 
That nightly till the Entobpoa 

Six hundred heated Christian men 
Wrestle for your immortal weal. 

I wonder, should you come to know 
The facts about this deadly feud, 

Whether your little heart would go 
And burst with speechless gratitude, 


Or rather, being made aware 

What means they used to reach their ends, 
You would compose a tiny prayer 

To be delivered from your friends ; 


And crave permission from the star 
That on your recent advent smiled 

Just to continue what you are,— 
A’simple, bounding heathen child,” 








SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS, 


Siz Great Schoolmasters. By F. D. How. (Methuen and Co, 
7s. 6d.)—The “six” are Hawtrey (Eton), Moberly (Winchester) 
Kennedy (Shrewsbury), Vaughan (Harrow), Temple (Rugby) ant 
Bradley (Marlborough). The third of these was hardly “great” 
for, as Mr. How allows, he had very serious faults. Still, he made 
many improvements at Shrewsbury, and he turned out some quite 
admirable scholars, more of them than one would expect from 
the numbers of the school. These were consistently small, some. 
times less than half the two hundred and twenty-eight which he 
took over from his predecessor. Mr. How has ways for account. 
ing for this failure, but they leave something unexplained, Yet, 
if Kennedy was not a great schoolmaster, he was a remarkable 
personality; at least as interesting as any of the five who are 
here associated with him. And what a scholar he was! How 
marvellously facile his pen! Here is the couplet which he sent on 
a postcard to a correspondent who congratulated him on his 
eighty-second birthday :— 

 Laeta redit mihi nulla dies; sed laetor, al ‘ice, 


quod iuvat aegroti te meminisse senis, 
Frederick Temple, as far as personality was concerned, was not 
less remarkable than Kennedy. According to commonly accepted 
standards, he was greater, for he was, so to speak, on a higher 
plane of life and thought; but he had no special vocation toa 
schoolmaster’s work,—though he did that, as he did everything, 
with all his might. If a man has to be measured by the extent 
and durability of his work, Bradley should rank at least as high 
as any of the six. Mr. How rightly insists on the importance of 
what he did as one of the builders-up of a new school. True, he 
came after an able man; but Cotton’s reign was brief—six years 
only—and there had not been time for a powerful tradition to 
grow up. We need hardly say that this is a very readable book, 
and well provided with good stories. One cannot help thinking 
that Dr. Moberly might have been less severe on the ingenious 
boy who accounted for the use of iunior for “ladder.” “ What 
does it mean ?” asked the Doctor. ‘“ Please, Sir,” was the answer, 
““ladder’; iuvenis, ‘lad’; iunior, ‘ladder.’” Butler of Shrews- 
bury would certainly have laughed. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms. } 


Earthquakes. By Clarence Edward Dutton. (John Murray. 

6s. net.)—“In the Light of the New Seismology,” adds Major 
Dutton to his title, and the addition is full of significance. Thé 
“new seismology” is a revolution. In the first place, it rejects 
the theory of a liquid globe with a solid crust of some forty or 
fifty miles in thickness ; and it modifies, commonly in a very im- 
portant way, the various hypotheses which have been put forward 
to account for “quakes,” whether of land or sea. The book is, 
for the most part, of a highly technical character, and we must 
be content with generally commending it to the attention of our 
readers. 
Edited by J. 
Romilly Allen. (Bemrose and Sons. 12s. net.)—This volume 
(New Series, X.) contains, as usual, many interesting things. 
The first article is a comprehensive essay on Almanacs. 
Later on we find a paper on the “ Development of the Bishop’s 
Mitre.” The mitre has (like all other ecclesiastical vestments 
and ornaments) gained ornament and colour. Its first origin 
was pagan, as was probably the origin of incense. A “ Hebridean 
Pilgrimage” will introduce the reader to many interesting relics 
of prehistoric times. The excellence of the illustrations through- 
out the volume calls for special notice. 


The Reliquary and Illustrated Archaeologist. 


The Feeding of Fighting Armies: Franco-German War of 1870-71 
By Lieutenant-Colonel T. A. le Mesurier. Vol. I. (Harrison 
and Sons. 10s. net.)—This title would naturally mean that 
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e author deals with his subject so far as a par- 
bis a —t concerned. As a matter of fact, he does more. 
tte said that he tells the whole story of the campaign 
§ asta he certainly tells a good deal of it; but “he is not 
- with giving us information about the “ feeding of armies.” 
-" ot complain of his digressions. He has written a most 
Wwe ms All sources of information have been carefully 
pe ese the result is very valuable. We have never before 
inner history of Garibaldi’s campaign in the Vosges related 
tail. The affair seems to have been curiously mismanaged. 
+ man had the not uncommon weakness of being de- 

‘vable by worthless subordinates; nor was he above nepotism. 
gon Ricciotti to a certain extent justified his promotion 
to high command; other appointments were wholly unsatis- 
factory. One curious feature in the affair was the extensive 
employment of women, not as vivandiéres and nurses only, but as 
officers. They are said to have been careful to mark gradations 
of rank by degrees of ornament. A subaltern was not allowed to 
wearasmuch gold lace as her superior. They all wore as much 
as they could. Colonel le Mesurier is an advocate for the military 
employment of women,—over a certain age and behind walls. 
Another subject, not wholly relevant, which is treated in very 
interesting detail, is the condition of Paris during the siege. 
Some of the statements are gruesome. A cat fetched from 5fr. 
to 12fr.; @ rat averaged 1fr. For the hippopotamus at the 
Jardin d’Acclimatation 80,000 fr. was asked. Any one who has 
tried to eat a bream will be struck by the figure of 15fr. the 
pound which was asked for this fish. Colonel le Mesurier gives 
us much information on his special subject, but his book would 
have been more useful, though perhaps less readable, if he had 


kept himself more rigidly to it. 


seon the 
insuch de 


Memoir of Rosamond Davenport-Hill. By Ethel C. Metcalfe. 
(Longmans and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Rosamond Davenport-Hill was 
the eldest of the three daughters of the well-known Recorder of 
Birmingham. The three were devoted to good works, Rosamond’s 
special line being at first prison reform, the great object of her 
father’s life,and afterwards the development of primary education. 
In 1879 she was returned to the London School Board for the 
City division, a constituency which she seems to have chosen 
because there were no women electors in it. She remained a 
member for twenty years, her last term of office having been 
undertaken under the pressure of failing health. No one could 
have been more diligent. Towards the end of her term she made 
two hundred and fifty actual attendances out of a possible 
total of two hundred and sixty-eight, and this was when her 
strength was already failing. She lived for five years after her 
resignation, occupying her time with kindly thought for others. 
This outline of her life is bare and cold. Let our readers fill it 
ia with Miss Metcalfe’s touching and instructive narrative. 


We have received a prettily illustrated edition of The Citizen 
of the World, by Oliver Goldsmith, with an Introduction by Dr. 
Garnett (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., 3s.) Dr. Garnett 
tightly says that the book is not as much appreciated as it should 
be. If it is not on a level with “The Vicar of Wakefield,” yet it 
isfull of genuine humour. It will be understood that it is not 
printed as it stands in the original. 


Hispano-Moresque Ware of the 15th Century. By A. Van de Put. 
(Chapman and Hall, for the Art Workers’ Quarterly. 12s. 6d.)— 
This isa monograph on a subject about which few people know, 
or have the opportunity of knowing, anything. We must be 
content with this mention of it. In the same way we notice 
Arts and Crafts of Old Japan, by Stewart Dick (T. N. Foulis, 
3s, 6d. net), a volume in “The World of Art” Series. 





Studies in Eastern History.—I. Records of the Reign of Tukulti- 
Ninib I. By L. W. King, M.A. (Luzac and Co. 6s. net. )—King 
Tukulti-Ninib, whose date may be given as 1275 B.C., pushed the 
victories which his predecessors had won over Babylon as far as 
the conquest of that city. Mr. King discusses in a very interest- 
ing Volume the tablet on which the King records his achieve- 
ment, adding, at the same time, remarks on kindred subjects. 


Naw Eprrions.—Napoleon: the Last Phase. By Lord Rosebery. 
(Arthur L. Humphreys. 7s. 6d.)—Lord Rosebery has added a 
supplementary chapter in which he reviews Napoleon’s career, 
dwelling especially on the great opportunity which he lost; the 
reign which ended in a great military failure might have been 
made a great civil triumph. As Talleyrand put it: “What a fall 
- history! to give his name to adventures, instead of giving it to 
his age!” Lord Rosebery also dwells on the situation in which 
Britain found herself with the great prisoner in her hands. To 
Keep him here was impossible. He would have “enjoyed the 





sympathy of Radicals like Hobhouse.” He goes on: “ Men who 
are not old have seen how the support of portions of our 
community may be enlisted on behalf of enemies much less 
attractive and illustrious than Napoleon.” “Not old”! indeed. 
Is he thinking of the frantic cheers with which in the very heart 
of our Empire Irish Nationalists received the news of disasters to 
our arms in South Africa ——We have received a “ Fourth 
Edition” of Classified Gems of Thought, by the Rev. F. B. Proctor, 
M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.) ‘“ This book,” says the author, 
“contains areadable collection of Thoughts, gathered from a wide 
range, of Authors on Religious Subjects.” Itisas well to warn the 
reader that the critical portion of the book is not trustworthy. 
“Belshazzar, as the son of Nebuchadnezaar, ought to have 
profited,” &. No one now attempts to assert that Belshazzar 
was the son, though an effort has been made to account for the 
expression by inventing a marriage of Nabonidus, his father, with 
the daughter of Nebuchadnezzar. 








Messrs. De La Rue and Co. send us a selection from their 
diaries and calendars. These are of various shapes and sizes 
suited to the convenience of people variously employed. The 
Portable Diary, strongly bound in leather, with various pockets, 
and furnished with an adequate space for entries—diary, cash 
account, and memoranda—is particularly to be recommended. 
The Traveller's Condensed Diary, one that could be put away in 
almost any pocket, may also be mentioned. Then there is an 
Engagement Block, with separable leaves, and many almanacs, 
suspensory and others. From Messrs. Hudson and Kearns we 
have received some Blotting Pad Diaries of various sizes, and 
prices to correspond, from 8s. to 2s. These are furnished with 
diaries attached on the left hand. The “blotting pads” are on 
the “ block” system ; each sheet may be removed when it is done 
with. The Banker’s (8s.) and No. 4 (4s. 6d.), which folds up into 
the size of a quarto volume, may be specified as peculiarly 
convenient. 





The Agricultural Handbookand Diary. (County Gentleman Office, 
for the Editors. 1s.)—This is a combination of text-book and diary, 
and should prove specially useful to farmers, country gentlemen, 
andall who have to do with land andagriculture. The preliminary 
essays are also interesting and valuable. We may especially 
mention one by Mr. Wilfrid Scawen Blunt on “Cheap Cottage 
Building.” Mr. Blunt has a scheme and plan for a cottage to be 
built at the cost of £124. But we must first clear the obstruction 
of local authorities out of the way. The Diary contains an 
interesting agricultural map. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
ae eee 
Aliens of the West, by Author of ‘‘ The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore,” 


CE DOD cicericnncsensesnsarnsttisegntnseeianion ees sntesneniinciatiantiabes 6/0 
Angus (D. C.), Japan, the Eastern Wonderland, cr 8vo0................(Cassell) 2/6 
Armstrong (Sir W.), The Peel Collection and the Dutch School of 

BI TI ecco san siinniss scsnareanastinuveen tpecesuiecennppidindeniesuaminl (Seeley) net 7/0 


‘ 

Bain (F. W.), In the Great God’s Hair, 4to ..............0++40++(J. Parker) net 5, 
Barbeau (a3 Life and Letters at Bath in the Eighteenth Century, 8vo 

Heinemann) net 15 

Benson (E. W.), God's Board : Communion Addresses, 12mo (Methuen) net 3/6 


Benson (R. H.), By What Authority ? cr 8V0 ............:sessereseeeeees(I8bDister) 6/0 
Broome (Lady), Colonial Memories, cr 8vo .............. (Smith & Elder) net 6/ 

Bruce (R.), Benbonuna: a Novel, cr 8vo ....... ign sbeens Soeaavonengdanoniiigd (Long) 6/0 
Burne-Jones (Edward), Memorials, 2 vols., by G. B.-J., 8vo (Macmillan) net 30/0 
Burrows (G. E.), Tales of the Church in England, er 8vo.......... (Mowbray) 2/6 
Burton (J. B.), The Land of Bondage, cr8vo0_ ............s0e0000e (F. V. White) 6/0 


Butcher (S. H.), Harvard Lectures on Greek Subjects ...(Macmillan) net 7/0 
Caldecott (W. S.), The Tabernacle: its History and Structure...... Se 
Cambridge Natural History, Vol. VIL., 80 .........+....+++.+..(Macmillan) net 17/0 
Carpenter (E.), The Art of Creation, cr 8vo ... ...(G. Allen) net 5/0 
Cary (E. L.), Emerson, Poet and Thinker, 8vo... ..+++-(Putnam) net 15/0 
Cheyne (T. K.), Bible Problems and the New Materials for their Solution, 

CB Bo avasssnc cpncteds usrtndiendpatedsccccgsoisiercvecnssnndincuesetin (Williams & Norgate) 5/0 
Christian’s Log Book (The), Cr 8V0..........c0ccecccsssenseeeseeseeeeseee(arvrold) net 5/0 
Cleveland (G.), Presidential Problems, 8V0  ............s00 sees cee 
Creed (S.), The Fight: a Novel, cr 8V0 ............ceeceecee oe / 
Cross (T.), Autobiography of a Stage Coachman, roy 8v .(K. Paul) net 84/0 
Davies (G. F.), Frans Hals, cr 8V0...........0.00cceseeeeeee (Bell) net 5/0 
Dole (N. H.), Famous Composers, 2 vols. cr 8VO0 ..........0000 (Methuen) net 12/0 
Evans (M.), The Compact: a Study of ay rors, er 8vo ......(W. Scott) 6/0 
Fremantle (Hon. Sir E. B.), The Navy as I have Known It, 1849-1899, 8vo 

‘ (Cassell) net 16/0 
Fulleylove (J.) and Masson (R.), Edinburgh, Painted and Described, 8vo 
(Black) net 7/6 




















Gallon (T.), The Golden Thread : a Novel, cr 80 ......cseccscccseeceeeees (Nash) 6/0 
Geddes (P.), City Development, imp 8vo .............. ..(Geddes) net 21/0 
Gerard (M.), A Lieutenant of the King, cr 8vo... (Cassell) 6/0 


Gissing (A.), Arrows of Fortune, cr 8V0 ...............+ .++e-(Arrowsmith) 6/0 
Glover (A. E.), A Thousand Miles of Miracle in China, cr 8vo 
(Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Goldie (Mrs. B.), The Discipline of Christine: a Novel, cr 8vo (A. Rivers) 6/0 
Green Adventure Book (The), Cr 8V0 .......cssecsesesseneseeceeseseeeeeeseeees(Cassell) 5/0 
Hadow (W. H.), The Oxford History of Music, VoJ. V., Viennese Period, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 15/0 
Haeckel (E.), The Wonders of Life, cr 8V0.............0.seceresseeeeeee( Watts) net 6/0 
Haggard (R.), The Brethren, cr 8V0.............0cccseesessecesesencereeeceeses (Cassell) 6/0 
Hales (A. G.), Little Blue Pigeon, cr 8V0 .............ceeseeceeeeeees (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Hall (E.), Henry VIII., 2 vols. roy 8vo ....... ceecee covses cee coecee(SMGK) BEG 38/0 
Hare (C.), In the Straits of Time, cr 8VO «2.20.00... s0sceeceeceeseseeeeeeees (Cassell) 6/0 
Harnack (A.), The Expansion of Christianity in the First Three Centuries, 

, 2 Se ee (Williams & Norgate) 10/6 
ae Ca ee I ID ctsrese cen gnn ses gssectinnsiivenciattnctedibadetaont (Newnes) 6/0 
Henderson (W. J.), Modern Musi " (Longmans) net 4/6 
Hoare (B.), Preferential Trade, #vo............. ... (K. Paul) net 6/0 
Hughes (H. P.), Life, by his Daughter, 8vo............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 
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James (M. R.), Ghost Stories of an Antiquary, 8vo | ag id) 6/0 
Ja in the Beginning of the 20th Century, 8v0 net 20/0 
nson phomial G.), Autobiography & Memoir, 1809- isos susie 216 
Progress ‘and. the Fiscal Problem, cr “e lack) net 
EO Mysteries, 8vo... init Bilder net 
.), British Economies in 1904, er 8yo ». .(W. Blackwood) net 
Lessing & By, Children of Men, cr 8vo . (Ww. a amen 
Marshall (B.), The Queen's Knight Errant, cr 8vo . ) 
Maxwell (Mrs. ¢ M. m); Children’s Wild Flowers, 8v: 
Meade @ T.),A meres. ér 8vo ... 
Mellor (J. W.), Chemical. Statics and Dynamics, cr 8v0 . (Longmans 
Men of the.Bible : Some Lesser Known Characters, cr 8vo (J. 'G, Hobineo) net 
Men of the Old Testament: Cain to David, cr 8vo Robinson) net 
Meredith (H. A.), Protection in France, cr 8Vvo ............ “(P. S. King) — 
Middlemass (J.), The Falkners of Greenhurst, cr 8vo ... Big aM 
Molesworth (Mrs.), The Red Grange, cr 8vo e P vase 
Monroe (P.), Thomas Platter and the Piaetiaank in of the 
Sixteenth Century, ér 8v0 (S. Appleton) net 
Moore (H. K.), An Unwritten Chapter in the History of Education, 8vo 
——_ net 
— (P. E.), Shelburne Essays, Ist Series, cr 8vo .. ..(Putnam) net 
n (M.), Seeds from the Garden of the World, 12mo.. (Foulis) net 
are (E.), me Edge of Circumstance : a Novel, cr 8vo ...(W. Blackwood) 6/ 
O’Connor (V. C. §.},Phe Silken East, 2 vols. 8v0... (Hutchinson) net 42/0 
Olmsted (F. M.), A Journey in oe ‘Seaboard Slave ‘States in the Years 
1853-4, 2 vols. 8vo ... ...(Putnam) net 21/0 
Osler (W. d p ete 
cr 8vo 
Penny (F. ), The Church in Madras, 8vo 
Phillips (E. C.), Russia: the Land of the Great White Czar, er 8vo (Cassell) 6/0 
Pinnock (J.), Wander-Years Round the World, 8vo OD net 210 
Ralli (V.), Vanessa, er 8vo .. ..(Cassell) 6/0 
Ramsay (W. M.), The Letters to the Seven Churches of “Asia and their 
Place in ad Plan of the Apocalypse, Svo ............(Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 
Savin g (L. B.), Landmarks and pe ‘Markings - 7 oe Body, 
ron ... (H. K. Lewis) ust 5/0 
Rad eavdaaaas Book (The), cr8vo .... ..(Cassell) 5/0 
Reinach (8.), The Story of Art throughout the ‘Ages, 8vo (iieinemann) net 10/0 
Reynard (F. H.), The Ninth (Queen's Royal) Lancers, 1715-1903 
w. Blackwood) net 42/0 
Ridge (W. P.), Next-Door Neighbours, cr 8vo .........(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 
Robertson (W. G. ), French Songs of Old Canada, with Translations, folio 
(foie) net 31/6 
Sandars (M. F. , Honoré De Balzac: his Life & Writings (J. Murray) net 12/0 
Select an ay“ Cases, and Documents to Illustrate English Constitutional 
History ..(Methuen) net 10/6 
Seamepens a P. i zk History ‘of ‘Dagenham i in the County of Essex, 8vo 
(8: keflington) 10/6 
Sheehan (P. A.); A Spoiled Priest, and other Stories, 12mo (Unwin) 5/0 
Shore (W. T.), The Talking Master, cr 8vo ..(Isbister) 6/0 
Smith (G. A.), The Férgiveness of Sins, and other | Sermons, ‘er 8v0 
(Hodder& Stoughton) 6/0 
Spurgeon (C. H.), Our Lord’s Passion and Death: Sermons, 8vo 
Passmore & Alabaster) net 5/0 
Trevelyan (G. M.), England under the Stuarts, 8vo (Methuen) net 10/6 
Walkey (S.), The Lovers of Lorraine, cr 8vo ..(Cassell) 6/0 
Wendell (B.), The a of the ony th h Century i in a English “Literature. 
cr 8vo. sakendcs nanan ~ net 7/0 
West (N. ey “Gold Island, cr 8vo ... Siang ..(Cassell) 6/0 
Women of the Bible: Rebekah to Priscilla, cr 8v0. Ae Robinson) net 3/6 
Young (S.), Merely a Negress: a Novel, cr 8vo (Long) 6/0 








BEAUTIFUL & 
INEXPENSIVE. 
10,000 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS. 


Profusely Illustrated Catalogue, post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO. 
Regent St., London 








OS L E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


bn & Mo O's 


for fine Gravies. 


C8 oe ee 


for nourishing Soups. 


NEW LEMCO COOKERY BOOK. 


Post-free in exchange for Lemco Wrappers 
(Buff Colour). 


Paper Boards for 2 0z. Wrapper or 8d. Stamps. 
Cloth Boards for 4 oz. as or ls, Stamps, 
Edition de Luxe for 16 0z. ,, or 2s. Gul. P.O. 


LEMCO, 4 Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 


EPPS’'S COCOA Distinguished from all others by 


ele its invigorating nutritious qualities 
The Original Cocoa, and its delicious flavour, 


5 Containing as it does all the 
EPPS Ss COCOA substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
And a Specia.ity. maintains its leading position as 
the best form of Cocoa for 


EPPS’S COCOA every-day use. 
ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE OIL. 











S“VINCIGLIATA,.”—A pure Italian Burgundy of good body and bouquet—an 
ideal dinner wine at a moderate price. Sold in cases of 28 litre flasks at 
45s. per case, delivered free London and suburbs. Sample flask, post- 
free, 2s. 

PURE OLIVE OIL.—We have received a large consignment of absolutely 
pure oil, which we are selling at 8s. 6d. per tin, containing 1} gallons, or 
per case of 8 tins at 60s., both carriage paid London and suburbs, 


For further particulars apply to the Agents :— 


MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, 34 Leadenhall St., E.C, 





$=. 


Published October rst, 


H A M P T O N+ gs, 


New Catalogue of Carpet 


I 


S, , 


llustrated in Colours. 


This Book demonstrates the fact that it is not Possible to 
elsewhere values in Carpets equivalent to those now eure 
oneainta a 


HAMPTONS’. 

To any reader 0 
values obtainable i 
to send, post-free, 


f the ‘*Spectator” who desires to 
n Carpets HAMPTON and SONS will. be 
a copy of this Catalogue, E 304, together with 5 


Competitive Estimate and Samples of Carpets for comparison, 


Pall Mall 





East, Trafalgar Sq. sw 
mvs 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITH MODERATE PREMIUMS, 


SCOTT 


Established INSTITUTION 


ISH PROVIDENT 


. 212 be 


The Surplus at the 1901 Investigation was £1,581,000, 


Over 60 per cent. of the Members who died during last 
Septennium were entitled to Bonuses which, notwithstand. 
ing that the Premiums do not as a rule exceed the 
non-profit rates of other Offices, were, on the average, equal 
to an addition of over 50 per cent. 


ENDOWMENT A 


SSURANCE (Special Class) WITH PROFITS, 


Prospectuses, with full Information, on Application, 


London: 17 Kine Wr 


Liam Street, E.C.; West End: 17 Patt Mat, §,W, 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW Squarx, EDINBURGH, 





FIRE. LIFE. SEA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS, 


ROYAL 


Apply 


INCORPORATED A.D. 1720. 


EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE, 


for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 


Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C, 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 





SUN 


FIRE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


60 Charing Cross; 33) 


2 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mircing Lane, 


FUNDS IN HAND £2,535,800, 





GENERAL ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 


FIRE. 


ACCIDENT WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


BURGLARY. 


Assce. Corpn., Ld. MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 





9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, EC. 


FIRE & ACCIDENT | Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 


INSURANCE, 





General Manager—F. Norre-Mutter, J.P. 





WHEN IN DOUBT—— 
USE VINOLIA SOAP 


for your 


Premier, 4d. 


Complexion, 


Toilet (Otto), 10d, 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS' 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty tho King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 
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capital—8 Millions Sterli 


the Right Hon, LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chairman, 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. —Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and In 


Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 


of business. 


sppicationto 
UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 


MIANGE 








DIRECTORS. 








Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office, BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, BO. 


ng. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 





disputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties 


James Fletcher, Esq. 

John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

“Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P, 

Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 

Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P, 

Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbri 

Lieut,-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing, 

Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 

~ Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., 
-B. 








xcrs may be effected in this 
Society by Membersof the Universities, 


Public Schools, 


ional Institutions. The su 


vitality of the 


and other approved 
rior 
classes to which the 


Society’s business is restricted has 
T eemaeel 


among the 


the profits divisible 


SOCIETY. 
ESTABLISHED 1825, 
The 16th Division of Profits will 
take place as at April 30th, 1905. 


25 PALL MALL, S.W. 








GLOVE 
GLOVE 
GLOVE 


Ss. 
Ss. 


Ss Qeaiity B. 
i 


Every 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all 


Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. 
S. 11d., post-free.) 
Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. 
3s. 11d., post-free.) 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, Wicmore Srrucr, W. 


buttons, 
Quality A, 


Pair Guaranteed. 


Colours: four 
(Sample pair, 


(Sample pair, 





NATIONAL 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





ACCUMULATED FUND Over £5,900,000 
PAID IN CLAIMS 


The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured. 

Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 
bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous, 


No. 48 Gracecnuncn Srreet, Lonpon, E.C. 


-. More than £12,000,000 





Already divided, £6,160,000. 











NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD. 


The Council invite applications for the post of Assistant Mistress of Method 
and Assistant Lecturer in Education in the Teachers’ Training Departments 
of the above College.—Applications, together with copies of testimonials, 
must reach the undersigned, from whom full particulars may be obtained, not 
later than Monday, December 5th, 1904. 

T. MORTIMER GREEN, Registrar. 








WA8WICKSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
WARWICK PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE, 
WANTED, early in January, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, at a salary of £100, 


rising by instalments of £5 to £120. Training or good experience essential. 
—Apply on prescribed form by December Ist to DIRECTOR of EDUCATION, 


Education Office, 





Warwick. 


WALES, 








THE VICTORIA ; 
NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


The COUNCIL is about to APPOINT a SECRETARY to its UNIVER- 


SITY EXTENSION COMMITTEE. 


Guaranteed stipend for three years £350 per annum. 
Further particulars can be obtained from the REGISTRAR, the University, 
Manchester, to whom applications should be sent before the 20th December. 





ASHVIL 


next Term, 


LE 





COLLEGE, 


SECOND MASTER, GRADUATE, Resident, Nonconformist, WANTED for 
: Salary not exceeding £100, with board and residence.— Apply before 
December Sth, stating subjects and all particulars, to the HEAD-MASTER. 


HARROGATE. 





ANTED, on the Staff of a London Daily Newspaper, 
ITER of long ex 
and specimens 0 


a LEADER-WR 
Answer, with full details 
care of Messrs. W. H, Smith and Son, Temple Station, London, W.C. 


HE LADY PRINCIPAL of a High-Class BOARDING 
Sea DAY SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN on the South 
contemplates retirement and SEEKS a SUCCESSOR. The School offers 
eegtional advantages for Modern Languages and Music. Large and attrac- 
= detached Mansion with good Garden, Studio, Gymnasium, Hockey Field, 
tached Sanatorium, &.,&¢c. Accommodation for about 40 Pupils, 25 Boarders. 
V Audited accounts show Net Profit over £700 per annum, 
lie Gey introduction will be given. Terms of Transfer moderate to a suit- 
 Candidate.—No. 3,636, care ef Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


School now full, 


rience and marked ability.— 
work, to the Rev. J. SMITH, 





Sackville Street, London, W. 





T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation overlooking Epsom 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within twenty miles of London. 

Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduatesand Language 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefull with special regard to needs 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and out of 
school, Excellent opportunities for elder girls to jalise in Languages, 
History, Literature, Music, and Art, or to Pons fora University career. Fees 
from 100 gns. per annum. SCHOOL REO ED WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 28th, 

Prmcipat: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
c@) TEACHERS. 


WOMEN 

Principal: Miss HELENA L. POWELL, Newnham College, Cambridge, 
Historical Tripos, Class I, ; late Head-Mistress of the Leeds Girls’ High School. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. The students attend the Cambri University Lectures on Teach- 
ing, in addition to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, Ample oppor- 
tunity is given for practice in teaching Science, es, Mathematics, and 
other subjects in various schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in 
January and in September.—Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, 
Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on application to Miss H. L. 
POWELL, Cambridge Training College. 

The COUNCIL, having received a special donation for the purpose, are able 
to OFFER FOR JANUARY, 1905, FOUR SCHOLARSHIP ARYING IN 
VALUE FROM £40-£20. A — to be made by December 5th.—For 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer: 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE. M.A. Secretary : Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E, LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the University of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and omen Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and twoof £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL, 


CE OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman of Council—The Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A. 
¥. 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LILLA B. STRONG. 
Music School under the direction of Oscar Beringer, Esq., Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others. 


2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss W. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A. 

Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, 8.W. 

For particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N. W. 


U DOR Bs OD hs SO # 0 O L. 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S8.E. 

(Founded in 1850 by the Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D., and Mrs. TODD.) 
For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only). 
Principal: Miss MARGARET WORTERS, 

First-rate Modern Education, Professors H. G. Sre.ey, F.B.S., J. Courtox 
Coturns, M.A., H. E. Maupen, M.A., J. Streppat, Ph.D., G. Garcia. B.C.M., 
G. Prapeau (Paris Conservatoire), P. Stozvine (Leipsic), A. P. Huaurener, 
TERRICK WILLIAMS (R.I.), C. Jerram, M.A., &c. ge Resident Staff of 
highly qualified English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, riding, 
swimming, bicycling. Grounds over 4acres. Largegymnasium. Special atten- 
tion to health, Matron, trained nurse.— Prospectus, with views, on application. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 

WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in higbest and healthiest position. Extensive grounds. 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 
Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education. Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical 'l'raining; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 





























ARSON’S MEAD, ASHTEAD, SURREY.—Good Home 
; School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Large garden and playing- 
field. Excellent Teachers for all subjects. References kindly permitted to the 
Countess of Pembroke, the Lady Robert Cecil, the Rev. F, G. L. Lucas, Canon 
Utterton, and others. 


SEASIDE HOME-LIKE LADIES’ SCHOOL.— 
KENTS BANK HOUSE, near GRANGE-OVER-SANDS.—The house 
stands in its own grounds, and has a bright, sunny aspect, facing the sea. A 
sound religious education is given. Excellent Masters and Mistresses.— 
Principal, Miss BRINDLE. 

CIVIL ENGINEER, with twenty-five years’ practical 
experience on important works, will devote whole time to the 
TRAINING of TWO PUPILS for the Profession.—For particulars, references, 
&e., apply to J. WATSON, A.M. Inst.C.E., Townley House, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 


ECRETARIAL WORK (Resident or otherwise) 

DESIRED by LADY holding University Degree (Honours). , Short- 
hand, Typewriting, Languages (French and German acquired abroad). Could, 
if necessary, undertake Housekeeping or Teaching in addition.—Box 44, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


FRANCIS BURDETT THOMAS MONEY COUTTS, 
of White's Club, St. James Street, London, Esquire, do hereby give 
notice that I have assumed, and intend upon all occasions and at all times to 
sign and use and be called and known by, the name of FRANCIS COUTTS 
only, in lieu of and substitution for my present name of Francis Burdett 
Thomas Money Coutts. In testimony whereof I do hereby sign and subscribe 
myself by such my intended future name. 

Dated this 23rd day of November, 1904, 


Witness: C. E. BYLES, 

















FRANCIS COUTTS, 





17 Balfern Grove, Chiswick, 
Writer, 
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HURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION 
Offices: 82 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
A TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 

A Residential College providing a year’s professional training for Secondary 
Teachers. The Course includes preparation for the Oxford Teacher’s Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, and the Teacher’s Diploma of the 
University of London. 

For instruction in the Theory and History of Education, the Students 
attend the Lectures of the University Reader in Education. The Practical 
work in Teaching in Schools and demonstration lessons, &c., is under the 
supervision of the Principal and Staff of the Hall. Particulars as to qualifica- 
tions for Admission, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained by application to the 
Principal, Miss MACKENZIE-SMITH, Cherwell Hall, Oxford, or the Hon. 
Sec., Miss MARGARET BERNARD, High Hall, Wimborne. 





SANDECOTES (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fez £100). 
(PARKSTONE, DOBSET.) 
A high-class Ladies’ School where the aim is to give a liberal and practical 
education, under the care of fully qualified and trained teachers. 
The Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRAINGER GRAY, will be pleased to send 
2 Prospectus to all inquirers. 


UPLANDS (GIRLS) SCHOOL (Fer £40-45) 
(ST. LHONARDS-ON-SEA) 

Offers, at very small fees, a thoroughly efficient modern and practical educa- 
tion (including French and German) to the daughters of clergy and other pro- 
fessional men. The Head-Mistress will be pleased to send Prospectus to 
all inquirers. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.B.G.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Educated 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
su We with qualified teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt, Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, and Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY. 








LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall pnd good class-rooms. Garden and field for games, 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 
—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 








ASTBOURNE.—ST. MARGARET'S, MEADS. High- 
Class Ladies’ School, Recognised by the Board of Education. Principals, 
the Misses TIDMAN (of Girton College). Highest references. Tennis, Hockey, &c. 


OEDEAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BRIGHTON.— 

A FOUNDER'S SCHOLARSHIP will be COMPETED for in JUNE, 1905. 

The value is such as to reduce all expenses for board, laundry, and tuition to 

£30 a year.—For particulars apply to Miss WRAITH, Roedean School, 
Brighton, 


AYWOOD, CAMBERLEY, SURREY.—SCHOOL for 
GIRLS in pine and heather district. Very healthy situation; large 
modern house; 15 acres of land; about 25 girls received. London Masters; 
resident Foreign Teachers. Riding; cycling; gymuasium.—For Prospectus 
apply to Miss 8, CARR. 


ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 

H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 

and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 

LONDON, W. Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts. Special advan- 

tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 
swimming. Field for sports. 


T, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
ith Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, ELA. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

3t. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 


AMPDEN HILL, KENSINGTON, W.—Miss M. and 
Miss 8S. H. MONYPENNY continue to RECEIVE PUPILS and 
STUDENTS at 8OBSERVATORY GARDENS, W. Individual care; coaching 
when required ; great advantages for English and for —- es, &c.; modern 
and Continental methods; field for games. Prospectus and references given. 























tiie, 

OYAL HOLLOWAY @ 
Mca rena GREESEOY oF roxpox)) OL BGR 
Btu ences Da Sa a 
Englefield Green, Surrey. » Royal Holloway Coli, 


ILL HILL ENTRANCE § 
Me necscanercanio eT AMATION, SO UARSHD 
@ ne or ENTRAN 
EXHIBITIONS will be held on THURSDAY. Decor ge AESHIRS ai 
following days. The value of a Scholarship will not be less than ‘ay @ 
annum, nor more n .—For informati 
Mill Hill School, London, N.W. ‘i tion apply to the BURSiE 


————____ 
OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BoGnon 
| A Preparatory School for the ‘ Britannia,” B.N.C. Osborn al 
Public Schools, 1903-04. Nine Pupils obtained Cadetships for the “frou 
and R.N.C. Osborne. FOUR Scholarships and TWELVE high ram y 
Public Schools. School-house stands in its own —- of 12 acres cing 
nd, 


sea.—Address Head-Master, H. W. WHITH, B.A. 











eee 
T. BEES, CUMBERLaAyNp 
An EXAMINATION will be held on January 18th, 1905, for ¢ ray 
VACANCIES on FOUNDATION (reducing fees for Board ani witeeY 
£33-£37, and in other Houses, Bees is an Flizabethan Grammar ea ) 
recently reconstituted as a First-Grade Public School. Splendid climy nt 
jae ve at | ve —— Zee eat to Universities, Highed fe 
or Board an uition, r annum,.—. , Rev. 
M.A., Head-Master. ™ vols, Rov, H. 4. 2, a 


rea. 

UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governons, ti 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERs, Valuable Exhibj 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboraton, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages |! 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers aud Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER 


(5 340 Be SCHOOL, SURRRy. 








CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE, 
Head-Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55. Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses. 


OLVERLEY SCHOOL, near KIDDERMINSTER 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED in JANUARY, 196, 
Apply for particulars to the HEAD-MASTER, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite ——— houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep, for 
Senior SchooL—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held on TUES. 
DAY and WEDNESDAY, December 6th and 7th.—For particulars apply to 
the HEAD-MASTER, 


ieee LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, DECEMBER 67, 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recognised by the Governors, 


NIVERSITY OF DURHEAYL 


For Particulars concerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
apply to the MASTER of University College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
tfield’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students, 


NIVERSITY OF DURBHEHAYL 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 
For Particulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
Women's Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey Hous, 
urham, 


O V EF RB OO L L 3 Ga 
President: Tord CURZON, P.C., &c. 
Chairman of Council: Lord NORTHBOURN 
An EXAMINATION for about SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 
held in March. 
EXHIBITIONS (£20) for SONS of OFFICERS or CLERGY. 
Apply Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A. 


EYMUOUTH COLLEGE, DORSE'TSHIRE.—Public 

School for Sons of Professional Classes, Clergy, Officers, Barristers, 

&c., conducted on Evangelical Church principles. Best Secular education. 

Governors : S. Hanbury, Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and 

Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and Peterborough, Prebendary Webb 
Peploe, and others.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR. 

SHIPS.—ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 7th to 

5th, for Classics, Mathematics, and Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., without Extrs 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev, 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


























E. 
(£25-860) will be 











T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. 
Education for Girls on Modern Principles. 
Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


i ie KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER— 
Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. ." 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. 
healthy site, Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields, Very moderate Fees.— 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. ‘I. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 





ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIBE. 


Principal : Miss HUDDLESTONE. 
Good general Education to Girls between the ages of 7 and 18. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL. 


The LENT TERM will COMMENCE on JANUABY 20th, 1 
nation for Scholarships on Lady-Day.—Apply to Rev. RB. D. § 
H nd 


905. Exami- 
WALLOW, 





“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
Detached house with large 
garden, near sea, Entire charge of Children with parents abroad from three 


Gis EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 


KINDERGARTEN, for Daughters of Gentlemen. 


years old, Resident trained nurse, Llustrated Prospectus on application, 





RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. = 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint pals 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Prinel 

Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 7 
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LTHAM COLLEGE KENT. 
K THE ROXAON DECEMBER Tith-1eth. | Two B 
HIP NATI ° ° wo By- 
SCHOLARSHY 15. ys Schol. Sons of Captains and Commanders, R.N. 
Blchiy. Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 
LLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
\P som CO House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
oe Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
aboraint “to Universities and Hospitals. Speciat Classes for Londor 
SeholarePhs. Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 
me 
ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
ith skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
‘ kee e of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
ee hee healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
geriator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. z 
Bpecearrs SS I saccrsasenss 
RIVATE TUITION.—Rev. J. Ff. RICHARDS, M.A. 
Oxon, (Balliol College), First-Class Moderations and Final Classical 
1 RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and other Examinations, 
po pee al Education. Individualcare; seaside; very healthy ; recreations. 


for gener 
Orbe aot, Bishopstone, near Lewes, 


Loo.n 6 r M., ERN E— 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS, Languages 

d their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures. Accomplish- 
sents combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
wferences given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken.—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Pare 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 





























HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
M sic (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Clisses, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical rench Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
pirect service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


COLE DE L'IILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French. Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture. Park and 

farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 

Square, London; Captain Bolitho, B.N., Exeter; Rey. R. I. St. John Parry, 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 
Oise, France. 


DUC A Tr ON. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


LIST OF 
AND TUTORS, 1904. 
1,062 pp.. red cloth, post-free, 2s, 
Gives particulars, with views, fees, &c., of over 800 Public, Private, and 
Preparatory Schools for Boys; high-class Schools for Girls; Army, Navy, 
University, and Civil Service Tutors, and Clergymen and others receiving a few 
Boys. Articles on Cost and how to enter the Army, Navy, Engineering, Civil 

Service, and Medical Professions. 
J. and J. PATON, EpucationaL AGENTs, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telephone 5,053 Central. 
Aselection of Prospectuses will be sent free of charge, if detailed statement 
of requirements be given. 











paren. SCHOOLS 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Cpaven Street, Charing Cross. 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ae statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 


OVERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 

LOUISA BROUGH can RECOMMEND several highly-qualified English 

and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements.—Central 
Registry for Teachers, 25 Craven Street, Charing Cross, W.C. 


RS. RICHMOND'S AGENCY for LADIES, 22 BAKER 
STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. Hours ten to four. — For 
GOVERNESSES, Housekeepers, Lady-Nurses, Lady-Servants, &c. Mrs. 
Richmond’s aim is always to secure for them posts to which each is individually 
suited and which shall be permanent.—Prospectus on application. 


R. TRUMAN’S WEEKLY LIST of GOVERNESSES 

&. and LADY NURSES, published every Tuesday, provides the best and 

easiest means of securing the services of English and Foreign Ladies of good 

recommendations and experience in the care and education of children.— 

Post-free on application to the LADY SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s 

wo alata 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near 
ord Circus). 


ADVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
Grad: 























SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager,R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


YPEWRITING WANTED. 


Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
; Farther Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 





aed ee a a ers 


ALL KINDS of COPYING carefully and promptly executed in best style, 





WHITEHALL 
COURT. 


— 


THE FINEST RESIDENTIAL BUILDING 
in LONDON. 





OVERLOOKING 
THAMES anpd GARDENS. 


FLATS. 
FURNISHED ann UNFURNISHED. 








CATERING. 
ATTENDANCE, 
DOMESTIC SERVICE. 


HIGH-CLASS 





MODERATE TARIFF. 





Telephone No. 194 


1006 Victoria, F. M. Hornssy, 


5505 Gerrard. General Manager, 


MOULE’S 
PATENT EARTH SYSTEM. 


LOCAL EXTRAVAGANCE.—Having regard to the sums re- 
cently expended by District Councils in drainage schemes, causing 
enormous increase of rates (see the article, ‘Local Extravagance,” 
in the Spectator of November 12th, 1904), attention cannot be too 
frequently called to the advantages of the Earth System over any 
system involving the construction of sewers. 
MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSETS are superior to any 
other system in simplicity and cheapness of construction, and 
in avoiding the dangers of drains and cesspools ; and are equally 
well adapted for use in Mansions, Cottages, Schools, Hospitals, 
Workshops, Camps, and Ships. 
ESTIMATES ARE GIVEN FREE, 

Pamphlets are sent free on application, and Designs can be 
inspected at the Offices of 
MOULE’S PATENT EARTH CLOSET COMPANY, LIMITED, 

5A Garrick Street, London, W.C. 


8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 











£5 ) ls. PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE, NAPLES, 
él 97 days. 


Without Paris-Marseilles return ticket, £5 5s. less. 





Full particulars, with plan, from H. 8. LUNN, M.D., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 
London, N.W. 


INTER IN THE SUNNY SOUTH. 
MADEIRA, or MONT’ ESTORIL, 
THE RIVIERA OF PORTUGAL. 
First-Class Return Fares, £15 to £20, 
By BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS, 


Include all Expenses, Afloat and Ashore, for about 25 days; longer by 
Arrangement. 


Apply The BOOTH 8,8. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 
James Street, Liverpool. : 


r\HE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., aud 29 Cockspur Street, S.W. 











NOVEMBER—MARCH. 
65 Days for £65. Seven Weeks for £55, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


YACHTING STEAMER for SPECIAL CRUISES round the ISLANDS 
and SPANISH MAIN, January and February. Seven Weeks, 60 guineas, 
Nine Weeks, 100 guineas. 

For Illustrated Guide and full particulars apply as above. 


HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM ?—Apply for 

THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7, 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


SPECIAL TOURS. 











¢ 











Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 





= 10d. per 1,000 words. Special terms for authors’ long MSS, (Established 
})~Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, Balham, London, 8.W, 








upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
tv the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
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LEA’S TOBACCOS a | 
LEA'S TOBACCOS PLAYER'S 
LEA’S TOBACCOS NAVY MIXTURE 


For the use of IS A LUXURY 
. WHICH STANDS ON ITS OWN ME 
those who desire , wanirs 
COOL AND SWEET. 


the best of things one ee ioe anlibianaes 


Sample MILD MEDIUM 
Per lb. 34 Ib. tin. 5d. per oz.; 31b. Tins, 1/8. 4id. per 0z.; 1b. Tins, 4/6, 


SWASHBUCKLER #30" 6/8 1/11 fai foe a nk TS 
esting Samples will be sent post-free 
BOARDMAN’S The salient 7/4 2/1 ae to applicants mentioning this Paper, 
pipe aACCO pal 


made. 
THE CHAIRMAN paititniy 7/4 2/1 tia 
TOURNAMENT Quiles new S/- 2/3 hia S U N B E AM | 
Medium fia- a ost 
WASSAIL vour, unique 9/ 2/ 6 paid L A M p S 


aroma. 
N FAKIR = 426%; 10/- 2/9 ri 
INDIA — = 2/9 pai THROW A STRONG LIGHT ON ALL MATTERS, 
ill find in these high- Ss mixtures tobace satisf: 
Ss. > * eee tic ot ae LEAST COST. 
have resulted in the production of MOST LIGHT 
THE MILDEST AND COOLEST TOBACCOS KNOWN. : 
LONGEST LIFE. 


Your Tobacconist can easily obtain them, or they will be 
poet GEES Soe Ask your Electrician—he knows. 


- Js eee, 
45 Market Street, Manchester. The SUNBEAM LAMP COMPANY, Ltd. 


BANKERS: MANCHESTER AND LiveRPoo District. Works: Gateshead-on-Tyne. 
PRICE LIST. Send 1d. stamp for Booklet. London Depét: 141 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 














THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND os 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. Grandest Position on South Coast. 


Climate probably unsurpassed in England. Lovely Grounds of 20 acres. Sea Views Unsurpassed, 
FIRST-CLASS TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. Handsomely Appointed. 


For terms, &c., apply to C. F, CARPENTER, Electric Light, Golf. | Moderate Tariff. | Motor Garage, 
Bishop’s Teignton, near ‘l'eignmouth. 
How to Live 100 Years, “Keeping Strong and Hearty,” by One Who Did It, ‘ 
Seah teen, ix SA. ini Miss WATSON, Manaceress. 

INTER SPORTS IN SWITZERLAND.—KANDER-| ppriMENTTAT ACCTIP ny 

y STEG.—The large new GRAND HOTEL (Proprietors, LOOSER and PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
BRUGGER) at Kandersteg will be Open this Winter. Tobogganing and one Limited 
of the largest Skating Rinks in Switzerland (70,000 sq. ft. in area). Reference imited, 


cau be made to Englishmen, who strongly recommend this Hotel for its 

comfort and attractiveness. (Unconnected with any Tourist Agent.) HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 

Gee of gee specimens of Old English Furniture, —- 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver. &c., &., who desire to dispose of 


same privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall INVESTED FUNDS sain £50,000,000. 


Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples. 














5 Pheenix Assurance Company, Limited. 

GNIX FIRE OFFICE, 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CGHLORODYNE. | pexts.Ft22 orrice 

2 LONDON. et 1782. 
Every Bottle of this well-known Viera and Prom ¢Seitiomonts 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, Blectrie Lighting Bules Supplies 
Neuralgia, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
The ONLY PEN S. 


Bears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, SGRAND PRIX” 


Exclusively Awarded for Stecl Pens. Paris, 1900. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


N.B.—Numerous Testimoniais from Eminent Physicians accompany each Bottle. 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
i | Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
Of sil Chemis (Ms / ited King- early. tery. 
eee ee ann 6 eek 


A pure Solution, Including postage to any 
f the Australasian 


For Acidity of the St h. ol! , 
DINNEFORD’S = iiriartunwttamna | $2tatltinniy tings 
na, ° eee oo 











1126... 0 16 3.. 082 





For Gout and Indigestion. : 
M A G N E S | A Safest Aperient for Cheques (and Post-Office Orders Sually 
5 Delicate Constitutions, ampton Street, Strand) payable to —_ 

Ladies, Children, and Infants. ] Baker ‘i 
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WAPLE & GO © MAPLE & CO 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


THE NEW GALLERIES are teeming with a 
MAGNIFICENT SELECTION 


INTERESTING— USEFUL—ARTISTIC 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


Those unable to visit the Warehouse and make a 
‘sonal selection 
ia MUST 


write at once for an early free copy of the new book 
“PRESENTS” 
with nearly 300 pages illustrating the latest 


NOVELTIES IN CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


MAPLE & GO #$MAPLE & CO 


Tottenham Court Road London 


FRENCH FS E ER a4 j E R TABLE 


NATURAL SPARKLING a 
‘The CHAMPAGNE of TABLE WATERS.’ 
PERRIER is a light, crisp, invigora- 
ting Water, sparkling with its own 
natural gas. 
i$ THE IDEAL WATER FOR MIXING WITH WHISKY 


Is especially useful in cases of gout, 
and the uric acid habit generally. 














LADIES like its delicacy and freshness. 


PERRIER Is obtainable at all Stores, Wine Merchants, 
— Grocers, and Chemists. 








SAMPLE CASES OF PERRIER, containing 2 large, 2 small, and 2 quarter 
bottles, sent carriage paid to any address in U.K. on receipt of Postal Order 
for 2s., addressed to the London Office of— 


PERRIER (Dept. 0), 45 and 46 NEW BOND STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“ Edward Baker 

is the best Second-hand Bookseller in that town.’’—Bazaar, Exchange 

and Mart, BOOKS WANTED.—£30 for Vanity Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48, and 10s. 
each for any odd numbers; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; 30s. each for Ist 
eds, Eliot’s Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols, 1863; Brewer’s 
Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871. FOR SALE,— 
Times Ency. Britannica, 35 vols., bargain £16; Century Dictionary, £6 10s. ; 
Balfour's Life R. L. Stevenson, new copy, 12s. 6d., cost 25s, net; Burton’s 
History Kidderminster, 2s. 6d., cost 10s. 6d.; Pedrick’s Monastic Seals 13th 
Century, new 12s, 6d., pub. 25s.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols., curious 
illustrations, £7 10s.; Funk and Wagnalls’ Dictionary, great bargain, 2 vols., 
£25s, Valuable and Out-of-the-way Books of every description supplied. State 
wants. Following Catalogues free: aepupeehs, Educational, Misce]laneous, 
Fiction, Sport and Natural Histor , Old Railway Books, Arts and Trades, Old 
Naval Books—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham. 








Bm UN. D. Bok CH RF OM O &. 

ENGRAVINGS, BOOKS, FICTILE IVORIES, &c., Complete List of 
all the publications of the Arundel Suciety (prices affixed to those in stock). 
ls. net, post-free. List of CHROMOS ONLY (priced), free on receipt of 
tma-6. JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—Cheap Books, at 3d. to 9d. 
in the shilling discount ; now ready, and sent post-free on application, a 
Catalogue of Books, from the published prices of which the above discount is 
lowed, 
GILBERT and FIET.D, 67 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


OOKS in NEW CONDITION at GREATLY RE- 
DUCED PRICES.—December Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders, 
including all latest Purchases, post-free on application. 
HENRY J. GLAISHER, 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Palzacs Famous Novels in English, 40 vols., new, a 
bargain, £2 183, 6d. (pub. £7 net), Many other bargains. Catalogues 
free. Books bought. List of 3,000 wanted free. Highest cash prices paid. 
Before accepting prices offered elsewhere, write to us. Buyers sent any distance 
for large collections. HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 

Allthe Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books,&c, New choice Bindings 
forPresents, Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts, 


NCOME-TAX.—IMMEDIATE RELIEF for INCOME- 
TAX PAYERS. — The STRAND INCOME - TAX REPAYMENT 
AGENCY undertakes SPEEDY RECOVERY of CLAIMS. _Preliminar 
advice gratis, Terms moderate.—For particulars, apply the SECRETARY, 
the Strand Income-Tax Repayment Agency, Cromwell House, Surrey Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835, Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 




















DUCKWORTH AND CO.’S LIST. 


**A Well-known Raconteur.” A BOOK OF THE DAY. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
AN IRISH LAND AGENT. 


Being those of SAMUEL M. HUSSEY. Compiled by HOME GORDON 
Royal 8vo, 2 Photogravures, 12s, 6d, net. 

These vivacious memoirs are being read everywhere. The book is full of 
good stories; it gives a vivid picture of Ireland in the nineteenth century, 
and contains reminiscences of Froude, Lord Morris, Lord Kenmare, as well 
as of every Lord-Lieutenant and Chief Secretary for the last tifty years, 


GEORGE ROMNEY. By Lord RonaLp SuTHER- 


— aa Many Illustrations in otogravure and Half-tone, 4to, 
s. net. 
SANDRO BOTTICELLI. By Jutia Cartwricut 


= Ady). With 80 Illustrations and 2 Photogravure Plates, 4to, £1 1s. 
net. 





‘*Kvidently Messrs. Duckworth have a gift for discovering seriously clever 
young writers.”—Daily Mail. 


THE DARK SHIP. THE DARK SHIP. 
By the Author of ‘‘ A Magdalen's Husband.” 
THE DARK SHIP. THE DARK SHIP. 


By VINCENT BROWN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
**A noteworthy novel, An advance upon the author’s first book because it 
is more mellow, more tolerant, and exhibits a greater sureness of touch. 
Full of ability.”—Daily Mail. 


THE PURPLE LAND. By W. H. Hvpsovy, 


Author of ‘Green Mansions,” Crown 8vo, 6s, 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES, 
A Book for Boys—and Girls. 


BEVIS: the Story of a Boy. 


By RICHARD JEFFERIES. Frontispiece and Picture Cover, er. 8vo, 6s. 

Mr. E. V. Lucas says :—‘* As a book for boys ‘ Bevis’ stands alone in its 
blend of joy in the open air and understanding of boy nature....... All is brave 
pandas the sailing, the making of the gun, the desert island, the camp, the 
meditations beneath the stars.” [See Preface.] 


BEVIS. BEVIS. BEVIS. 
AMARYLLIS AT THE FAIR. By Ricuarp 


Jerrerizs, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ROADMENDER, by Micnart Farrisss, 
is now issued in limp green leather, 3s. 6d. net, This is the Fifteenth 
Impression of the book, which is now published in three different styles, 
at the prices of 2s. 6d. net, 3s, 6d. net, and 5s. net, 


8 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. DECEMBER, 1904, 


USSIA AND ENGLAND: 
I. Tue Navy aS PeacemMAKER. By Archibald S. Hurd. 
II. AnNGiLo-Russtan Retations. By Arnold White. 
Apam Situ anp Some Propiems oF To-Day. By J. A. RB. Marriott. 
ARTEMIS AND Hirro.ytus. By J. G. Frazer. 
Way Japan WILL WIN. By Alfred Stead. 
A Note on Russian Finance. By Geoffrey Drage. 
Next Year’s Bupeet. By Hugh Chisholm. 




















CoTToN AND THE Empire. By Benjamin Taylor, 

“Tae Wincep Dustiny” anp Fiona Macteop. By Ethel Goddard. 
WILL THE ScoTTisH Crisis Propuce a Man? 

THE AWAKENING OF AFGHANISTAN. By Demetrius Boulger. 

Army REORGANISATION. By Lieut.-Col. Alsager Pollock. 

Sacrep ArcHaoLogy. By Sar Peladan. 

Tue Crisis IN THE Book Market. By W. Teignmouth Shore. 
Time’s ABSTRACT AND Brier Curonicir, II. By G. K. Chesterton, 
Tue Sportsman's Liprary, 1904. By F. G. Aflalo, 

A Mopern Uroria, ChapterIII. By H. G. Wells. 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


Established 1842, 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum, 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART: | N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


MENT (for exchange of books at the |" se apg: 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 


GUINEAS per annum. | and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 
FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Payes) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates, 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen. 





MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
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J. NISBET & COS LIST. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


CASTLE POVERTY. By L. T. Meape. 


Extra crown 8vo, 
‘For girls, none of our novelists can concoct more charming stories than 
Mrs. L. T. Meade......A charming love story.””—Dundee Courier. 


SONS OF VICTORY. By O. V. Came. 


A Story of the Coming of Napoleon. Illustrated, extra crown 8vo, 5s. 
“It is altogether of a superior order to the average sensational Christmas 
book. It isa piece of thoroughly sound French history, a soldierly narrative, 
told with sympathetic animation.”—7Zimes. 


Coloured Gift-Books for Children. 
PAT AND THE SPIDER. 
LITTLE GOLDEN HAIR. } rg igrgnace™ 
JANE. A Tale of Hair. ay a + oo 


Cheap Instructive Gift-Books. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 
IN SHAKSPERE’S ENGLAND. By Mrs. F.S. Boas. 
THE STORY OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By VIOLET 
Brooxe-Hount. 
ON THE DISTAFF SIDE. By GABRIELLE FESTING. 
LORD ROBERTS. By Vio.er BrooKke-Hunt. 
FROISSART IN BRITAIN. By Henry NewsBot. 


BY BOLTON KING, M.A. 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY. 
1871. In 2 vols., with Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 24s. 
BY BOLTON KING AND THOMAS OKEY. 


ITALY TO-DAY: a Study of her Position, her 


Politics, her Society, and her Letters. With Maps, demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


1814- 


A Cheap Popular Edition of J. A. Hobson’s Books. 
JOHN RUSKIN: Social Reformer. } Crown 8vo, 
THE SOCIAL PROBLEM. Suds uakenth. 


THE REV. E. W. MOORE’S NEW BOOK. 


THE PROMISED REST: Here and Hereafter. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d.; leather, 3s. 6d. 

“ A devotional volume of real merit...,... Many Christians will meditate upon 
these pages with real profit.” —Record, 


JAMES NISBET & CO., Ltd., 21 Berners Street, London, W. 


THE GLAMOUR 
OF THE EARTE 


By G A. B. DEWAR. 


Illustrated with 4 Full-page Drawings in Photograyure and 
10 Chapter Headings, 


264 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


“Here is England stamped with its historic 
past, with a soil breathing everywhere great 
memories Here, without fine rhetoric or the 
artificial return to artificial nature, is constructed 
the very material of the old unchanging things 

and all the music of the world......an atmo. 
sphere unhurried, tranquil, appealing,” 
—DAILY NEws, 


“He has already written in detail of almost 
every phase in the life of the fields 
fine naturalist, he has made his mark in letters, But 
in his last volume, proof as it is of all his qualities, 
he goes further than he has gone before 
become an interpreter, and the glamour of which 
he writes is the veil of light in human eyes by 
which alone the mystery in the outward seeming 
of things can be shown to the soul.” 

—MORNING POST, 


“Mr. Dewar holds the key to a new world of 
boundless resources."—LAND AND WATER. 


London: GEORGE ALLEN, 156 Charing Cross Road. 











THE DE LA MORE PRESS. 


NOW READY IN “THE KING’S CLASSICS.” 


A SAINT AT THE COURT OF CHARLES II. 
2s. 6d, net and 3s, 6d, net. 


THE LIFE OF MARGARET 
GODOLPHIN. 


By JOHN EVELYN (the Famous Diarist). 
Re-edited from the Edition of Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford. With 
Portrait of Margaret Godolphin as Frontispiece, engraved on Copper. 

In grey boards, with white back and gilt top, or red cloth and gilt top, also 
with cloth sides and real vellum back, or in limp leather. 
EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE, 

“‘ This incomparable lady.”—P. 103. 

**T dare pronounce her the most consummate of all the perfections that can 
adorn her sex.”-—P. 108, 

“‘ The golden thread that ties the hearts of all the world.”—P. 25. 


The Humorous Book of the Season.—Press Unanimous. 


TWO QUEENSLANDERS 
AND THEIR FRIENDS, 


A graphic and _ powerfully written description of pathetie and 
humorous scenes in the life of two little children in the Australian 
Bush, Reprinted from the ‘* Westminster Gazette.” 

By FRANCES CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Daily Mail.—‘‘ We have never come across in the pages of fiction two so 
agreeable youngsters as those whose doings are here recorded with the most 
engaging humour.” 

Morning Post.—‘‘ Far superior to ‘ Helen’s Babies.’” 

Daily Telegraph.—** Certainly reminiscent of those twin American nuisances 
[Helen’s Babies].” 

St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘ Every natural man will read through these three 
hundred pages at a sitting.” 

‘ Westminster Gazette.—‘* Two of the most delightful children in modern 
ction.” 

Literary World.—** Without exception two of the nicest and most enter- 
taining children we have ever met.’ 


s A Fairy Tale of the 
SEA-THRIFT: SearSide. 
By DOLLIE RADFORD. 
With Illustrations and Frontispiece and Cover Design in Colour by GrrTRUDE 
I. BrapLey. 3s, 6d. net. 

Athenzum.—‘* We are well pleased with it, for the author has the gift of 
writing for children, and the pictures and type are both pleasant to the eye.” 
TWO DAINTY CALENDARS. 

The NELSON CALENDAR, specially devised for the 
Centerary of Trafalgar, 1905, containing Naval Events for every day in the 
year. With 12 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 

The DANTE CALENDAR for 1905. With Selected 
Passages for every month. Translated from Dante’s Works, Illustrated 
by BuancHE McManus. 2s. 6d. net. 

ALEXANDER MORING, Ltd., 
82 GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 

















LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


DECEMBER. PRICE SIXPENCE. 


THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY. By Frep Wuisnaw. Chaps. 81-35, (Concluded.) 
A NIGHT’S FISHING IN WALES. By A. T. Jounson, 

THE SWORDSMAN’S VICTORY. By W. H. Pottocx. 

WIND AND WAVE. By L. BaLpwin. 

SOME AUGUST DAYS IN JAPAN. By W. E. Norris. 

A MUSICAL DIFFERENCE. By Mrs. Comyns Carr. 

AN ENGINE-ROOM AFFAIR. By Artuur H. Henperson. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lana, 


NEW SERIALS FOR 1905. 


The JANUARY Issue of LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE will contain the 
Opening Chapters of Two New Serial Stories. The First is written in 
Collaboration by WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK and his Son, GUY ¢, 
POLLOCK, and is entitled ‘“‘HAY FEVER.” It is concerned with the 
adventures of a much and justly respected stockbroker, and is founded on 
the known action of a drug sometimes prescribed for hay fever ; but, naturally, 
the Authors have aimed more at amusement than at scientific accuracy, 

The SECOND SERIAL is from the pen of M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis 
Blundell), and is entitled “‘ WILD WHEAT.” It isa rural romance, of which 
the scene is laid in Dorset. It concerns the vicissitudes which befell Peter 
Hounsell, a young yeoman, in the reaping of the crop sown by him, not in 
orthodox furrows, but in waste places, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 


A WOMAN’S SOUL. 


Published by KEGAN PAUL and Co, 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


“Rich in spirit and experience.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Written with striking ability. It displays imaginative and descriptive 
powers of a high order Though so largely theological, it is a remarkably 
interesting work.” —Belfast News Letter. 

“We do not often review novels. Novels are not often worth reviewing. We 
review ‘A Woman’s Soul’ because it is worth it he two great problems 
of our time are God and Woman They are the problems of this book, and 
— are handled with originality, with power, with much mastery of language, 
with purity, with a great victory.”—Ezpository Times. : 

«¢A Woman's Soul’ is charmingly and artistically written........A description 
is given in graphic manner of the soul’s residence for a brief space in the 
realms of the unknown.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 








LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 


Telephone: Crntrat 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpox. Codes: Unicon and ABC, 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LATEST LIST. 


PROFESSOR W. M. RAMSAY’S NEW WORK. 
READY ON MONDAY.—With Numerous Plates and Illustrations, 12s, 


LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES 


And their Place in the Plan of the Apocalypse. By Professor W. M. RAMSAY, D.C.L., LL.D., 
Author of “The Church in the Roman Empire,” &c. 
is book is an attempt to prepare for the understanding of that synthesis which now lies before us in the immediate future. The illustrations are 


bem to be steps in the argument. The Apocalypse reads the history and the fate of the Churches in the natural features, the relations 0. earth and sea, 
intend and mountains which affected the cities ; this study distinguishes some of those influences ; and the Plates furnish the evidence that the natural features 
win td 


are not exaggerated in the study. 


DR. ALEXANDER MACLAREN’S GREAT BIBLE WORK. 
VOLUME I, NEARLY READY. 


EXPOSITIONS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D., D.Lit. 

COMPLETE IN ABOUT 40 VOLUMES. HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH, 8vo, 7s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. TO BE 
PUBLISHED ALSO BY SUBSCRIPTION, SIX VOLUMES IN A SERIES, PRICE 24s. NET PER SERIES, 
FIRST SERIES, 1904-5, SIX VOLUMES, COMPRISING :— 

The Book of Genesis. | The Prophecies of Jeremiah. 
The Prophecies of Isaiah. The Gospel of St. Matthew. 
PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 














HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 
NEARLY READY.—With Photogravure Portrait, demy 8vo, 680 pp., 12s, 


THE LIFE OF HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 


By HIS DAUGHTER. 


This is a story of a prophet wrestling with human nature, first in himself and afterwards in others. The reader will sympathise first with the prophet in 
that he was human, ‘keene with those with whom he wrestled in that they also were human. The struggle was spiritual, manifesting itself in particular 
measures and forces, but not contained within them. He fought principalities and powers as they hold sway over the inner life of men and women. 

So that his memory be honoured, it will be shown that he was in very truth a prophet, criticised, misunderstood, yet fortunate beyond most of his kind in 
that he had even in his lifetime a great following and rare rewards and consolations, 





REV. PROF. GEORGE ADAM SMITH’S NEW WORK. 
READY ON MONDAY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS, and other Sermons. 


By the Rev. Prof. GEORGE ADAM SMITH, D.D., LL.D., 
Author of “The Historical Geography of the Holy Land.” 


CONTENTS.—The Forgiveness of Sins—Temptation—While Ye Have the Light—The Moral Meaning of Hope—To Him that Overeometh— 
Gideon : I.—Gideon: II.—The Word of God—Our Lord’s Example of Prayer—The Two Wills—The Good Samaritan—Esau—Sermon before 
Communion: I.—Sermon before Communion: II.—The Song of the Well. 


A READER’S GUIDE. 
172 PAGES OF LITERARY MATTER AND 19 ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Presented Free to every Reader of ‘The Spectator.’’ 


The serious reader of novels, and indeed of any other elass of literature, finds himself, especially at this time of the year, compelled 
to exercise a wise discrimination in the choice of a book. 

This difficulty is seldom sufficiently appreciated, but Messrs. HODDER and STOUGHTON are issuing a volume this season, a volume 
well illustrated, and containing no less than 172 pages of well-printed matter, in which they have collected interesting and 
thoroughly representative selections from sixteen new and powerful novels, all of which have just been issued or will be published in 
the near future. These selections are of sufficient length to be interesting in themselves, and to afford a trustworthy criterion of the 
literary quality of the novels. The following books, among others, have thus been treated :— 


BEATRICE OF VENICE. By Max Pemperton. Third | IN THE CLOSED ROOM. By Mrs. Hopason BurnettT. 
ition, 6s, 3s, 6d. net. 


HEARTS IN EXILE. By Jonn OxeNHAM. Third Edition | SEA PURITANS. By Frank T. BULLEN. Sixth Thou- 





in the Press, 6s. DOOTOR LUKE. ByN D ’ 
JESS AND CO. By the Author of “Wee Macgreegor.” y Norman Duncan. Just Published, 6s’ 
Second Edition, BO pate tiki 6 THE SILENT PLACES. By Stewart EpwarpD WHITE, 


Second Edition, 6s. 
THE PROSPECTOR. By Ra.pu Connor. Nearly Ready, 6s. MARY GARTH. By Annre S. SWAN. 3s. 6d. 


SIR ROGER’S HEIR. By F, FRANKFORT Moore. Third THE SOLDIER OF THE VALLEY. By NELSON 





Edition, 6s, Luorp. 63. 
A JAPANESE ROMANCE. By CiivE HoLtanp. Second | THE HOUSE OF FULFILMENT. By Grorcz MappEN 
ion, 6s, Martin. 6s, 
NEXT DOOR NEIGHBOURS. By W. Perr Ripce.| AUNT HULDAH. By Grace MacgowAn CookE and ALICE 
Ready on Monday, 5s, Macgowan. 6s. 


It wil be seen, therefore, that the book is designed to form a guide to the selection of volumes which readers of fiction may wish to 
purchase either for their own reading or for presentation purposes during the coming season, Every Reader may become his own reviewer. 
Naturally, the production of this Guide has been a matter of considerable expense. It is larger than most sixpenny novels, and very 
mueh better printed and illustrated, but the publishers will be pleased to forward a copy to any part of the British Isles on receipt of three- 
ence in stamps, the actual cost of postage. Application for the volume, which is entitled ‘* Fiction that Counts,” should be addressed to 


HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 





REVISED EDITION. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


A Translation into Modern English from 
the Original Greek. 
(Westcott and Hort’s Text.) 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
Green cloth, gilt, India Paper. 





The Translators have been surprised at the extent of the demand 
for this rendering of the New Testament. Though only in a 
tentative form, over 200,000 copies of the three parts in 
which the translation was first issued have been sold. 


In the New Edition they have taken advantage of the mass 
of criticism, public and private, which their translation had 
ealled forth, some of which has been offered by distinguished 
scholars; and so thorough has the revision of their tentative 
edition been that the present issue is virtually a new translation, 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


London: HORACE MARSHALL & SON, 125 Fleet Street, E.C. 
New York and Chicago: THE FLEMING H. REVELL Co. 


ent 
THE 


STRATFORD TOWN 
SHAKESPEARE, 


10 vols, super-royal Svo, £1 1s. net per vol, 


Vol. I. Ready November 30th; succeeding volumes at 
intervals of siw or eight weeks, 


Hitherto no complete edition of Shakespeare's Works, carefully edited and 
handsomely printed, has been published in his native town. This is 
reproach will be removed by the STRATFORD TOWN SHAKESPEARE, At 
the Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford-on-Avon, will be composed, printed and 
published a collected edition (in ten volumes) that will take rank with the finest 
Editions de Luxe issued from London, Oxford, and Edinburgh, 


In 1597 Shakespeare purchased New Place ; and in the same year Julius Shay 
woolstriker and maltster, obtained from the Stratford Corporation a twenty. 
five years’ lease of the house standing two doors to the north of New Place, 
Shaw was an intimate friond of Shakespeare and one of the witnesses to his 
will. The Stratford Corporation has granted to the Shakespeare Head Press 
a lease of the house that Julius Shaw occupied. Though the frontage and 
parts of the interior have been modernised, the main structure of the building 
is unchanged. From this old Tudor house, where Shakespeare must have 
been a frequent guest, the STRATFORD TOWN edition of his collected 
works will be issued, 


The volumes are printed on English Hand-made Paper (with Shakespeare's 
crest and coat of arms for watermark), and are tastefully bound in red buck 
ram. A Frontispiece accompanies each volume, The Text has been prepared 
by Mr. A. H. BuLien, 


The Edition consists of a thousand numbered copies on paper and twelyy 
copies on vellum, 


A Prospectus (with Specimen Page) and Illustrated Booklet will be sent 
post-free on application, 


Copies of the STRATFORD TOWN SHAKESPEARE may 
be ordered through any Bookseller, or direct from 


THE MANAGER, 
SHAKESPEARE HEAD PRESS, STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 





Under the Patronage of the Royal Geographical Society. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Demy folio, half-morocco, gilt edges, £3 10s. net. 


THE SURVEY ATLAS 
OF ENGLAND AND WALES 


84 Plates of Maps and Plans, with Descriptive Text, illustrating the Topo- 
graphy, Physiography, Geology, Climate, and the Political and Commercial 
Features of the Country. 

Designed by and Prepared under the Direction of 
J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. 


Prospectus on application to the Publishers, 


JOHN BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL INSTITUTE, EDINBUGH. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


JEWISH ADDRESSES. 


Delivered at the Services of the Jewish Religious Union during the 
First Session, 1902-3, 


By CLAUDE G. MONTEFIORE, Esq., Rev. S. SINGER, HARRY 8S, LEWIS, 
I, ABRAHAMS, OSWALD J. SIMON, PHILIP J. HARTOG, Rev. 
MORRIS JOSEPH, Rev. A. WOLF, LIONAL JACOB, MAX HERZ, and 
ALFRED L, COHEN. 

Crown 8vo, eloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ A profound religious and moral passion inspires the very impressive book 
from cover to cover.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*No Jewish bookshelf will be complete without the volume.”—Jewish World. 

“ Well worth the attention of all who are interested in the religious life of 
onr time.”—AMManchester Guardian, 


London : R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 4 Adam Street, W.C. 


OOKS WANTED.—Highest 
and smaller Collections. Sportin oks, lst Editions, Manuscripts, 
Autographs, &c., of Ainsworth, Dickens, Byron, Shelley, Browning, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Meredith, Swinburne, Keats, and all eminent authors. Books illus- 
trated by Alken, Rowlandson, Cruikshank, &c. £30 offered for Thackeray's Vanity 
Fair, 20 parts, 1847-48; £10 each for Keats’s Poems, 1817; Endymion, 1818; 
Lamia, 1820; £35 for Lilford’s British Birds, 7 vols. ; £2 for Mommsen’s Rome, 
4 vols., 1868; £5 for Jane Eyre, 3 vols., 1847; £3 for Alice in Wonderland, 
1865 or 1866; 30s, for Brewer's He VIII., 2 vols., 1884; £5 for Casanova’s 
Memo’ 12 vols,; £10 for Jorrocks’ Jaunts, 1838 or 1843 ; 30s. each for Eliot’s 
Clerical Life, 2 vols., 1858; Romola, 3 vols., 1863; Adam Bede, 1859; Hardy’s 
perate Remedies, 1871; £7 for Life of Mytton, 1835 or 1837; £3 for Tit- 
marsh’s Comic Tales, 2 vels,, 1841 ; £3 for Adventures of Mr, Ledbury, 3 vols., 
1844; £3 for Last Essays of Elia, 1833; 35s. for Muther’s Histor. of Paintin x 
&c, Complete list free,x—HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, B MINGHAM, 





prion given for Libraries 


THE 
CHRISTMAS NUMBER riz ART JOURNAL 
NOW READY—2s. 6d.; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s, 
THE 


ART ANNUAL, 1904, 


consisting of the LIFE and WORK of 


G. H. BOUGHTON, R.A. 
By A, L. BALDRY. 


With nearly 60 Illustrations, including 2 Full-page Photogravures 
and 2 Full-page Plates in Colour. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., 7 City Garden Row, City Road. 








THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Producers and Publishers of Reproductions of Famous 
Works of Art by the Autotype Process 
of Permanent Photography. 


ARTISTIC CHRISTMAS AND 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 


Framed Autotypes are always acceptable Presents. Their artistic character 
renders them ou anor yd suitable for decorative purposes in homes of taste, 
whilst their moderate cost brings them within the reach of most lovers of Art. 


Full particulars of all the Company’s Publications are given in 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 
Now Ready, NEW EDITION, with upwards of 150 Miniature Photo 
graphs of Notable Autoty and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. For 
convenience of reference the publications are arranged Alphabe' 
under Artists’ Names. Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
Open (Free) Daily from 10 to 6. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION INVITED. 
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snocessio: tiful pictures.” 
“A nat ee . —T. P.'s Weekly. 
THE FOOD OF THE GODS. 
ANDON lary 
Jar ant of growth, cultivation, and 
2 roPralue of cocoa, profusely Illustrated, with 
pane Plates and Maps, containing 32 Full-page 
Illustrations and 27 Line Drawings in 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. 
aad OPINIONS OF TH PRESS. . 
Head is an enthusiast who has contrived to 
a aa interesting beok on what might have 
S ap dull subject." —Week's Survey. 
form t deal of information which is curious 
: resting....... Altogether this book is worth 
a even to those who have no particular 
— in the growing and aaa of a 
it wi ecia nteresting.” 
although to these it will be sp y neta: 
rous illustrations add to the genera! 
pers ofthe book" Morning peand instructive.” 
ittle book...... ij ‘ 
“A useful little book, r3 oa Seateneire 
interesting book.” —Field, 
o Beauttull illustrated.” —Scotsman, 
© Pull of in’ formation.” —Shefiield Telegraph. , 
«The author is abundantly informed on his 
subject, and brings to ita ——= enthusiasm 
ich © ica itself to the reader.” 
ee —Dundee Advertiser. 
London: R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON, 
4 ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


NOW READY. 
FIFTH EDITION, 1s. net; postage, 1d, 


PRACTICAL 
AMBULANCE TABLETS. 


DNEY PARTRIDGE, M.D. & M.S. Edin., 
| awn and Lecturer to the St. John Ambu- 
lance Association. 





London : 
j.44. CHURCHILL, 7 Great Marlborough Street. 





“Sound, concise, and practical,”—Times. 


CAREERS FOR OUR SONS. 


iving C formation about all the Openings 
Giving okeonional and Commercial Life. 
By the Rev. G. H. WILLIAMS, M.A. Oxon, 
Head-Master of — —— — ee 
With a Prefatory ore A g 
Through all Booksellers, 3s, 6d. net. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and CO., 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at bigher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles, 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6O., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS, 





OUTSIDE PAGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 







BBC. .cccccce £1010 0 
Half-Page .. 650 
Quarter-Page . o 2339.6 
Narrow Column ......ecceeee - 310 0 
Half-Column..... veecee eocccce 115 0 
Quarter-Column ....... eccccce O17 6 

CoMPANIES, 
SOE TUE vis sccccccnsses £1414 0 
Inside Page ....... Tadsbedeess 1212 0 


Fivelines(50 words) and under in broad column (half: 
Width), 5s.; and 1s, per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average tweive words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, per inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
14s, per inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch, 


Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
Terms: net 





“ The illustrations excel in beauty any- 
thing of the kind hitherto attempted.” 
—G.Lasaow HERALD, 


A HISTORY OF 
ENGLISH FURNITURE 


By PERCY MACOQUOID. 


Price 7s. 6d. net per Part. 


Parts |. and Il. are Now Ready. 





In Twenty Monthly Parts. 
Size of page, llin. by 15 in. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH FURNITURE has been strangely neglected, and 
no adequate work on the subject has ever been issued ; this is the more surprising, as, 
of all the Arts, England has been pre-eminent in cabinetmaking. Many of the great 
houses in England are full of priceless furniture, which hitherto has been utterly 
unknown even to connoisseurs. Mr. Macquoid’s work will deal fully with all classes of 
furniture in use through over three centuries, and each link in the chain of evolution 
has been studied and brought out with great care. For over three years Mr. Percy 
Macquoid has been collecting material for his “ History of English Furniture,” and it 
is the first real attempt to set forth the history of the evolution of furniture from the 
Tudor period onwards. One of the many features of this important work is the illus- 
trations, which have been chosen not solely for their rarity, but also because they 
show the style of furniture in use by all classes of society. About one thousand illus- 
trations, full-page and text, will form a most attractive and unique collection. These 
will be supplemented by about sixty fine reproductions in colour of notable examples 
of furniture from water-colour drawings, especially done for this work by Mr. Shirley 
Slocombe. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH FURNITURE. 
PARTS I. AND II. NOW READY. 


Will be the most complete and exhaustive work on the subject 

ever issued, and the thousand illustrations form a coherent and 

representative gallery of specimens of English Furniture at each 

stage of its artistic evolution. The whole book will be divided 
into Four Volumes, each complete in itself— 


The Age of Oak, The Age of Mahogany, 
The Age of Walnut, The Composite Age. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


THE MORNING POST :— 


“The subject is one that lends itself to attractive illustration on a large scale, 
and for this purpose the coloured plates after Shirley Slocombe are eminently 
suitable, being so elaborately treated that they display not only finesse of 
ornamentation but even the grain of wood.” 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


THE GUARDIAN :— 


“ Finely printed and magnificently illustrated in colour and half-tone, Mr. 
Macquoid’s great work promises to be the standard book upon a subject which 
has aroused constantly increasing interest. We purpose taking an early 
opportunity of dealing more extensively with this sumptuous publication.” 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH FURNITURE. 


PARTS I. AND Il. NOW READY. 


A Prospectus containing several specimen pages and one of 
the Colour Plates will be sent, post-free, on application to the 





| 


Publishers— 
LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 
16 HENKIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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A DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Revised to 1904, 


CHAMBERS’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


IN 10 VOLS. imperial 8vo, cloth, £5; half-morocco, £7 10s. 
Booksellers allow the Usual Discount off above PRICES. 
THIS INDISPENSABLE WORK 


is referred to in T. P.’s Weekly as 


“The best Encyclopedia in the language. It is a miracle of 
accuracy, of fulness, and of cheapness.” 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA 
OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Edited by DAVID PATRICK, LL.D. 
IN 3 VOLS. imperial 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. net; half-morocco, 
£2 5s. net. 
Illustrated with nearly 300 Portraits. 
Dr. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, writing in the British Weekly, says:—‘ Dr. 


Patrick has achieved a magnificent triumph. The book is simply astonishing. 
eoreees It raises the whole standard of literary history among us.” 


NEW XMAS BOOKS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Charmingly Illustrated and Artistically Bound. 


THE PEDLAR’S P ACK. By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN. 


A Series of Fairy Stories. With 9 Coloured Illustrations by Caas. Pears, 
Punch Artist. 


5s. 
HAZARD AND HEROISM. 


Stories Told by G. A. HENTY, LOUIS TRACY, &c. 


GLYN SEVERN’S SCHOOL-DAYS. ¥y G. M. FENN. 


With 8 Illustrations by Cuas. Pears, 


BROUGHT TO HEEL. 


A School Story of engrossing interest. 


By KENT CABR. 


“VIVA CHRISTINA.” «By EDITH E. COWPER. 


The Adventures of a young Scot with the British Legion. 


A SCHOOL CHAMPION. By RAYMOND JACBERNS, 


A Girl’s School Story. 


Ss. 6d. 
THAT AWFUL LITTLE BROTHER. ®y MAY BALDWIN. 
THE BLUE BABY. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 


Illustrated by Lewis Baumer. Uniform with * Hoodie.” 
2s. 6d. 


CARELESS JANE, AND OTHER TALES. 
By KATHARINE PYLE. 
Children’s Rhymes Illustrated. 


A BUNCH OF KEYS. By MARGARET JOHNSON. 
Illustrated by Jesstzr Watcor. 
A Series of Stories in which Pictures are introduced instead of certain of 
the words; the idea being for the children to supply the missing words as 
they read. 


ELSIE’S MAGICIAN. 


‘* A captivating little tale.’”—To0-Day. 


L. T. MEADE’S NEW BOOKS FOR CIRLS. 
6s. THE GIRLS OF MRS. PRITCHARD’S SCHOOL. 


With 10 Illustrations by Lewis Baumer. 


5s. A MODERN TOMBOY. With 8 Illustrations by 


Cuas. Pears. 


8s. 6d. PETRONELLA; and The Coming of Polly. 


With 6 Illustrations by W. Ratner. 


BUSTER BROWN AND HIS RESOLU- 
TIONS. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Buster” having carried out his resolve to make Americans laugh, has now 
come over to experiment on the British Public. He is succeeding all along 
the line. 


THE NEW ADVENTURES OF FOXY 
GRANDPA. 3s. 6d. net. 


A Humorous Coloured Picture Book. 


By FRED WHISHAW. 





W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., Edinburgh and London. 


lilies 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOW READY.—1 vol., 10s, 64. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE PRI 
CHURCH. “rs 


By Ernst von Dosscuiirz, D.D., Professor of N 
the University of Sussbeg ee Theology a 


** As a whole the volume may be said to repre 
account of the ethical situation throughout capa. crrinciterebensire 
anity, from 30 A.D. to 130 A.D.”—Expository Times, . vo Christi, 











DR. ADOLF HARNACK’S LATEST ‘WORK, 
TO BE COMPLETED IN TWO VOLUMES, 
VOL. I, READY NEXT WEEK. 


THE EXPANSION OF CHRISTIANITY 
IN THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES, 


By Avotr Harnack, Professor of Church History in th iversi n 
and Member of ‘the Royal Prussian pw nny Trend ae ot Datta 


by James Morrart, B.D., D.D. (St, Andrews), 


“Itis bare justice to say that in the present mono 
his preliminary studies in the Berlin Pea mm transactions c Ts0T me t 
has once more brilliantly shown his power of combining verve and lea = 
mastery of salient detail, and an outlook upon the broad movements of 2 
period in question. The ‘Ausbreitung’ forms a sequel and supplement . 
works like his own ‘Wesen’ and Weisziicker’s ‘ Apostolic Age.’ It i - 
diagnosis rather than a story, yet an analysis in which eloquent ‘facts Io * 
little or nothing of their eloquence.”—Hibbert Journal, sic 








READY TO-DAY.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
BIBLE PROBLEMS AND THE NEW 
MATERIAL FOR THEIR SOLUTION, 


A Plea for Thoroughness of Investigation, addressed to Ch 
Scholars. By the Rev. Prof. T. K, Curryg, D.Litt. _— " 





IN THE PRESS, NEARLY READY.—Crown 6yo, 4s, 6d, 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT 
AND ITS HISTORICAL EVOLUTION, 


AND 
RELIGION AND MODERN CULTURE. 


By the late Avcuste SapatierR, Professor in the University of Paris, Tranj. 
lated by Victor Leutierts, A.K.C., B,-¢s-L. 





IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Demy 8vo, buckram, gilt tops, with a number of Illustrations, 
some in Photogravure, 28s, net ; 29s. post-free. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


“Tt is the work of a man who devoted his life to high and disinterested 
aims, and accomplished a task to which no parallel can be found in the history 
of English thought.”—Times, 


‘It is the candid, unaffected, and entirely honest work of one who sacrificed 
all the common aims of mankind to the single pursuit of truth, and, while 
nursing, as he admits, ‘the desire for achievement and the honour which 
achievement brings,’ found his chief ambition in clear thinking and right 
action. It gives a plain and faithful account of the growth of an intellectual 
system which, however defective or unsatisfying, contains much that has 
entered into the very fibre of the age, and when all is said, is, in scope at 
least, unique in the history of English thought.” —Atheneum. 


* As a psychological study, these two volumes are of the deepest interest, 
while they are so free from irrelevant matter and needless digressions that we 
canuot desire them to have been curtailed.”—Standard, 


HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 


Cheap Re-issue. 
NOW READY.—500 pp. large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES. By Herzerr Spencer. 


“In this cheaper and more attractive form, the ‘Synthetic Philosophy’ 
should greatly enlarge its circle of readers. Whatever be the final verdict on 
him, Spencer can lay claim to have built up a greater and more magnificent 
fabric on a deeper foundation than any other philosopher known to history. 
Rarely has an attempt so bold, so patient, so learned, been made, and never 
has it succeeded before. Assaults may be made and will be made on Spencers 
position, but his fame will endure, if only as a man whose genius was Col 
structive, and not merely destructive.”—Athenzum, 





A NEW QUARTERLY. 
NUMBER ONE NOW BEADY. 
THE 


LIBERAL CHURCHMAN. 
A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
Subscription, 4s, per Annum, post-free. Single Numbers, 1s. net; 1s. 2d. 
post-free, 
Chief Contents of First Issue :— 

THE TASK OF LIBERAL THEOLOGY. Rev. W. D. Morrtsoy, LL.D. 
RITSCHLIANISM. Rev. Hastines Rasupvatt, D.C.L. 
CLERICAL SUBSCRIPTION. Rev. Canon Henster Henson, B.D. 
DR. GORE AND THE CREEDS, 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 





14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 
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yELLS GARDNER, DARTON & Co.'s Booxs 


A New and Attractive Issue of GOLDSMITH’S 


CITIZEN OF THE 


Edmund ae 
jon by Dr. 
atop, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


THE GREAT HOGGARTY 
DIAMOND. By W.M. THACKERAY. 
With Original Illustrations by 
Hugh Thomson. Crown 8vo, extra 
cloth boards, gilt top, 3s, net. 

“ retty edition of the world’s 
haeourite” Daily News, 


To which 


WORLD. 


an contributes abundant humorous Illustrations, Intro- 
Garnett. Printed on superfine paper, small crown 8vo, 


ALSO UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 


AN ENGLISH GIRLin JAPAN. 
By Mrs. Etta M. Hart Bennett. 
Illustrated from Photographs 
taken on the spot. Crown &8vo, 
cloth boards, printed on superfine 
paper, 3s, net. 

** Bright and humorous.” 
—Pall Mull Gazette. 


JUST RE ADY, being the New Volume in DARTON’S FINE ART SERIES. 


TALES OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 


Retold from Chaucer and Others, 


Introduction by Dr. Furnivalh, 


By F. J. Harvey Darton. With 
and numerous Illustrations by Hugh 


Thomson. Large crown 8vo, printed on superfine paper, cloth boards, 


ens OTHERS IN THIS SERIES INCLUDE:— 
Bach volume printed on superfine paper, bound in extra cloth boards or art 


linen, with gilt top, large crown 8vo, 6s. ; in calf, 10s. 


” 
THE “ORIGINAL POEMS 
and Others. By Anne and Jane 
Tartor and ADELAIDE O'KEEFFE. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas, Illus- 
trated by F. D. Bedford. 

“The quality of the poetry of the 
Misses Taylor has been praised by 
such great judges that any praise 
from ourselves would be superfluous. 

—Spectator. 


THE SHAKESPEARE STORY- 
BOOK. By Mary Macteop. Intro- 
duction by Sipney Lee. Illustra- 
tions by Gordon Browne, R.1. 

“A yery attractive book.”’—Spectator. 
“No unworthy successor to | the 
work of Charles and Mary Lamb. 
— World. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


STORIES FROM THE FAERIE 
UEENE. By Mary Macteop. 
With Introduction by. Joun W. 
Hates. With Illustrations by 
A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 
“Miss Mary Macleod has performed 
a dangerous and difficult task with 
d discretion.” 
— —Pall Mall Gazette. 


SECOND EDITION—with Additions 
to the Rhymes and Illustrations. 


NATIONAL RHYMES OF THE 
NURSERY. With Introduction 
by GzorGe SaIntsBuRY. Numerous 
lilustrations by Gordon Browne, 


R.I. 
“The prettiest and most complete 
collection of the kind that we have 
seen,”"—Westminster Gazette. 


- net. 


TALES FROM MARIA EDGE- 
WORTH. With Introduction by 
Austin Dosson. Illustrated by 
Hugh Thomson. 

“No artist understands the period 
of these stories better than Mr. Hugh 
Thomson, and here he has given us 
some of his best work,”— World. 

“We have seen few more desirable 
gift-books.”—Guardian, 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. 
By Henry Newsott, Author of 
** Admirals All,” &c. Illustrations 
by Gordon Browne, R.I. 


FAIRY TALES FROM HANS 
ANDERSEN. Introduction by 
Epwakp Cuopp. Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne, B.I. 

‘* This is really a seasonable gift for 
ell Christmases,”—Punch, 


THE BOOK OF KING 
ARTHUR AND HIS NOBLE 
KNIGHTS. By Mary Macteop. 
Introduction by Joun W. Hates. 
Illustrations by A, G. Walker, 
Sculptor. 

“Very elegant and beautiful. It is 
Malory’s ‘ Morte Darthur’ condensed, 
made ready for young readers, and 
poetically illustrated by A. G. Walker. 
atiied Arthurian lore has too long been 
unknown to English youth. All, 
however, should be acquainted with it, 
and may well have a begiuning in this 
charming volume.”—Guardian, 

‘*An admirable piece of work.” 





—Athenzum, 


Other Volumes in this Series of Fine Art Books are Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne, A, G. Walker (Sculptor), and F, M, Rudland. 
White to Wells Gardner, Darton and Co. for their 32-page Catalogue of Books 
for Presents and Prizes, containing a List of this Series, 


The New Volume by Mrs. E. M. FIELD. 


AT THE KING’S RIGHT HAND. Ilus- 


trated by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s, 6d. 


Aromance of the days of King Alfred, full of life and movement, 


New Edition of the following Popular Tales by 


STELLA 


RAGS AND TATTERS. _Iilus- 
trated. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
6d, (10th Edition. 


“Rags and Tatters are two dogs. 
The sorrows of the two dogs will bring 
tears to the eyes of all good children.” 


—Athenzum, 
TIB AND SIB. Illustrated. 


Crown 8yo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d, 


“Though described as a story for 
children, the account of Tib’s adven- 
tures will be found entertaining by 
readers of all ages. The book is 
charmingly written, and Tib is a 
little girl we fall in love with at first 
sight,”—Academy. 


OTHER PEOPLE. Illustrated 
by J. L. Pethybridge. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s, 

“A thoroughly good book. Ray is 
& splendid character, and one which 
every boy and girl should try to copy.” 

—Schoolmaster. 


BEN CRAMER, WORKING 
JEWELLER. Illustrated. Square 
16mo, fancy cloth boards, 2s. 

[8rd Edition. 


“Tt is not often that a pleasanter or 
better written story for children can 
be met with than ‘ Ben Cramer, Work- 








ing Jeweller.’”°—Scotsman. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON 


AUSTIN. 


MOTHER BUNCH. With Illus- 
trations by J. L. Pethybridge. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 

** A beautiful story, most charmingly 
told.”—Schoolmaster, 

“The story is really pretty, and 
Galahad, with his big sponge and his 
habit of chanting in his bath, succeeds 
in being good and attractive—a com- 
bination rare indeed in books for the 
young.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 


KENNETH’S CHILDREN. 
Illustrated by J. L. Pethybridge, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 

‘Each of Stella Austin’s stories is 
quite distinct, the only similarity be- 
tween them being that they relate to 
children.” —Times of India, 


FOR OLD SAKE’S SAKE. 
Illustrated by H. Petherick. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth boards, 2s. 


TOM, THE HERO. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. 


OUR NEXT DOOR NEIGH- 
BOUR. Illustrated by W. H. C. 
Groome. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 


STUMPS. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, ls, 6d, 
& CO, 


3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 
for CHRISTMAS. 


Ready Nov, 29th, Containing Contributions by 


Mark Twain. 

W. D. Howells. 
Booth Tarkington. 
Henry James. 
Margaret Deland. 
Mary E. Wilkins. 

Sir William Ramsay. 
Richard Le Gallienne. 


Howard Pyle. 
Norman Duncan. 
Thomas A, Janvier. 
Van Tassell Sutphen. 
E. Shippen Green. 
Lucius Hitchcock. 
W. T. Smedley. 
Albert E. Sterner. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





THE MOST ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES OF 
THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 10s. 6d. 


‘* Profound knowledge is here united to considerable literary gifts. These 
great ladies of past ages (Lucrezia and Clarice des Medici, Lucrezia Borgia, 
Vittoria Colonna, Beatrice and Isabelle d’Este, &c.), seem very real. Hand- 
somely bound, and contains interesting and beautiful illustrations by Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael, Titian, and Sandro Botticelli.”—Scotsman. 





THE CYCLE OF LIFE 
according to Modern Science, 


By Dr. C. W. SALEEBY. 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 7s, 6d. 
An analysis of moral, physical, and social life from a scientific standpoint. 
** Dr. Saleeby is one of the few to whom it is given to write on scientific 


subjects for a popular audience. His style is distinctly attractive; he knows 
what he is writing about.”— Westminster Gazette, 


MADAME DU BARRY. 
By H. NOEL WILLIAMS, 
Demy 4to, 25s. net, 16 Plates. Edition of 500 Copies, 


“Mr. H. Noel Williams has made the Court of eighteenth century France 
his monopoly as surely as Julia Cartwright has made the Princesses of the 
House of Este hers. When Louis XV. is mentioned one thinks at once of 
Mr. Noel Williams and his sumptuous books.” 

—Mr, Dovatas Stapey, in the Queen. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
NOSTROMO. Joseph Conrad. 


“This is a perfectly amazing book. The sounding music of the tale rises 
and falls, fades and swells, advancing ever to the ordered crash of its finale 
with a force and certainty that are at once splendid and fascinating.’’ 


—Athenzum. 
VERGILIUS. Irving Bacheller. 


“Tt is a finely-writtten work which will be read with close interest. Mr. 
Bacheller’s descriptions of the gladiatorial games and life at Herod’s Court 
leave nothing to be desired.”—Birmingham Post, 


FOR HEART-0’-GOLD. Constance Smedley. 


“A very charming story......characters stand out clear-cut and coherent, 
even amid conditions of Gilbertian whimsicality...... Subtle philosophy under- 
lies the whole...... Clean literature, healthy pathos, and delicate sarcastic 


humour.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 
LOVE IN CHIEF. R. K. Weekes. 


*Vivacity and wit are the atmosphere of the story, which never drags even 
for one sentence, and keeps a smile on the reader’s face from the first page to 
the last. A better story we have not read for many a day.”—British Weekly. 


THE SON OF ROYAL LANGBRITH. 
William Dean Howells. 


Mr. Howells’s latest novel is in many respects a very notable one. One 
element in the plot—the son’s attitude to his mother because of her contem- 
plated second marriage—is handled with striking effect. 





HARPER and BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, W. 
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SMITH, ELDER & 6CO.’S LIST. 


With 2 Photogravures, 50 Page Illustrations, and numerous Illustrations in 
the Text, and including many Portraits of MR. THACKERAY. In 2 vols, 
comprising over 800 pp. small demy 8vo, 18s, net, j 


THACKERAY 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


By General JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of General Grant.” 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS OF 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. By Mrs. Hucuzs, 


of Uffington. Edited by Horace G. Hutcuinson. With 3 Portraits and 
a Letter in Facsimile, small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
Daily Chronicle.—'‘ An extremely interesting volume.” 
St. James’s Gazette.—‘‘ Valuable for the new things it tells of Sir Walter, but 
hardly less valuable for its picture of the authoress.” 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF HENRY 
GREVILLE. Third Series. By Atice, CountEss 
or StravrerD. 8vo, 14s. 


Standard.—‘ Asa social chronicle Henry Greville’s diary has many merits. 
eseseee Lady Strafford has done her work with much intelligence and discretion.” 


COLONIAL MEMORIES. By Lady Brooms, 


Authoress, as Lady Barker, of ‘‘ Ribbon Stories,” ‘* Stories About ——,” &c. 
Large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. By Anprew Lana. 


With a Frontispiece, small demy 8vo, 9s. net. [On November 30th. 


TRAGIC DRAMA _IN_ ASCHYLUS, 
SOPHOCLES, AND SHAKESPEARE. 


An Essay. By Lewis CampsBeE.l, M.A, Oxon., LL.D. Glasgow, Hon. D.Litt. 

Oxon., eritus Professor of Greek at the University of St. Andrews, 

Honorary Fellow of Balliol College; Author of ‘‘Guide to Greek 
y,” “Zéschylus in English Verse,” &. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH IN MADRAS: being the His- 
tory of the Necclesiastical and Missionary Action of the East India Com- 

y in the Presidency of Madras in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
mturies. By the Rev. Franx Penny, LL.M., late Chaplain in H.M.’s 


— Service (Madras Establishment). With 33 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ART. 


By Dr. Witue.m Liisxz, NEW EDITION. Edited, Minutely Revised, 
and songey, Rewritten by Russett Srurets, A.M., Ph.D., F.A.IA. 
&e. 


Author of “‘ Dictionary of Architecture and Building,” ‘‘ European Archi- 
tecture,” In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, copiously Illustrated, 36s. net, 


‘THE SONNETS OF MICHAEL ANGELO 


BUONARROTI. By Joun Appineton Symonps. 
NEW EDITION. Small crewn 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [On December 6th, 
*,* The Italian Text is printed on the pages opposite the Translati 


THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN AMERI- 


CAN FAMILY. With an Introduction by Miss 
LUCY W. BAXTER, AND ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY W. M 
THACKERAY. Small demy 8vo, 6s. net. 

FROM THE ACADEMY “PRIZE REVIEW.” 

* And so we see a piece painted alive out of Thackeray’s career. His friend- 
ship with its happiness and its fun, its beginnivg of disappointments, his 
deaes in life and power, and that saddest of all comments and endings— 
nothing more, No last words, no explanation. There is only the dead stop as 
it occurs in life, when the gate shuts suddenly with a departed friend on the 
other side.” 


THE COMMANDER OF THE ‘HIRON- 

DELLE.’ By W. H. Frircuert, B.A., LL.D., Author 

of ‘‘ Deeds that Won the Empire,” ‘‘How England Saved Europe,” &c. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 

British Weekly.—'* Grandfathers, uncles, and all who wish to give some boy 

happy hours should note against Christmas this pretty and well-illustrated 





And let them read it for their own pleasure before giving it away.” 


NEW NOVEL BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 68, 


JULIA. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, 


Author of “The Dear Irish Girl,” ‘‘ The Honourable Molly,” &c, 


+ 





THE TRUANTS. Chaps. 34-36. Con- 
clusion. By A. E. W. Mason. 


BISHOP RIDDING AS_ HEAD- 
MASTER. By an OLp Wrxke- 
HAMIST, 

CHARLES LAMB'S COMMONPLACE 
BOOKS. By E. V. Lucas. 

MRS. KAVANAGH: a Sketch from 
the Life. By Exrta MacManon. 

THE REVIVAL OF THE ROAD. By 
A, G, BrapLer. 





HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. XII. 
The Mystery of the Kirks. By 
Anprew Lana. 


A TEN-THOUSAND-POUND NOTE. 
By Bennet CopPLESTONE, 


HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS ABROAD. 
VI. Canada, By Miss Jean N. 
McILwRalits, 


FISHES ON THEIR DEFENCE. By 
F, G. AFLALO, 


PROVINCIAL LETTERS. XVI. A 
Holiday in Wensleydale, By 
URBANUS SYLvan, 


ROSE OF THE WORLD. Book II. 
ee 9-12. By Acnzrs & Earrton 
ASTLE, 


ssrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to send a Catalogue of 
at their Publications post-free on application. - 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S,W. 





ee 3 
Throughout the length and breadth of 
landowners and farmers are talking about " ih 


“THE COUNTY CENTLEMAW” 


Series of Articles on Cheap Cottage build 

the benefit of new readers "ike mn begin eat 
our series this week, it is perhaps well to pat 
out that our object in publishing these articles js to 
discover (1) Whether it is possible to build cotta 
in the country which it will pay landowners “ty 
build, and labourers to live in. (2) Whether the 
existing Building Bye-Laws cannot be altered 0 a 
to enable every possible building material and eye 
new system of construction to be dealt with until we 
arrive at a system of building which could be adopted 
towards the erection of such a cottage ; and (3) actualj 
to exhibit, if possible, specimens of the methods ; 
which such cottages may be erected. We should like, 
if it proves possible, to offer a Series of Prizes for the 
best £150 cottage. 

BACK NUMBERS of “THe County Gentiemay” 
containing an exhaustive series of articles, may be had 
from the Publisher, 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C, 
Post-free, 63d. per copy. Seven Articles have already 
appeared, and the title of this week’s article by “Hong 
CounrTIES” is . 


WwooD, EXPANDED METAL, AND 
PLASTER BUILDINGS. 
Capt. E. G. PRETYMAN’S EXPERIMENTS. 
Every one in the country should read these Articles, 


TO-DAY’S ISSUE OF 
“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN" 


also Contains the following Articles :— 
PREMIER SIRES OF THE SEASON. Notes on the 
most successful Thoroughbred Stallions in 1904, 
PRETTY GARDEN BRIDGES:—Good and Bad 
Designs. by 
THE EFFECT OF WEATHER ON GAME. By 0. J. 
CorRNIsSH. 
BIRDS’ NESTS IN WINTER. 
NEW SYSTEMS OF PARTRIDGE PRESERVATION, 
GUN-ROOM TOPICS. Pheasant Shooting—“ Kick” in 


Guns—The Royal Shoot—Shooting Skill—Covert Shooting 
Guns and Accessories. 


HUNTING. Lady Masters of Hounds—Lord Willoughby 
de Broke on the Capping System—Mr. Wharton and the 
Cleveland Hunt—Leicestershire Notes—Some Great Runs in 
Ireland—News from all the Centres. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR TOPICS.—The Stanley Shov. 
By the Rev. A. WuarTron. 

THE COUNTRY-HOUSE LIBRARY. Mr. Stephen 
Phillips—The Master of Game—The Last Conflict. 


A MENAGERIE ON THE LEADS. 
&e., &e. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC & ACROSTIC PRIZES. 
On Sale now at all Bookstalls and Newsagents. Price 6d. 


TWO BOOKS WORTH BUYING. 
The AGRICULTURAL HANDBOOK, 1905. 
Edited by C. ADEANE, 
The Handiest of all Agricultural Annuals. 
Price 1s, ; by post, 1s, 4d. 


THOMAS’S HUNTING DIARY. 
Edited by WALTER M. MAY and A. W. COATEN. 
The ‘Whittaker of the Hunting World.” 

Price 2s. 6d.; by post, 2s. 10d. 
Both Books are published by “THE COUNTY GENTLE- 
MAN,” Ltd., 3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C., and cam 
be had direct from the Publisher, or through any Newsagent of 


Bookseller. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 





SPEAKER.—" Of the practitioners of the school of the modern ‘ novel of adventure’ Mr. Stanley Weyman is easily first.” 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,—“ In his own field Mr. 


Weyman distances all competitors.” 


ur. STANLEY WEYMAN'S 
THE ABBESS OF VLAYE. 


NEW ROMANCE. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“It is a breathless chronicle of 
danger, love, generosity, and vengeance, a trophy of imaginative 
strength and refinement, and a novel scarcely surpassed by any of 
its predecessors from the same pen.” 


TRUTH.—“A fascinating book. Onlya novelist like Mr. Stanley 
Weyman, who has trodden himself all the highways and byways of 
the history of the time of which he writes, could so transport you 
to those days, and so infect you with their spirit of adventure.” 


6/- 


VANITY FAIR.—“ Never has the author done better. In no 
tale of his have the swords clattered more briskly, the villains 
behaved more desperately, the hero more splendidly.” 

GLOBE—* A story told with infinite spirit, and one that will 
satisfy all lovers of adventure,” 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ Mr. Weyman’s masterly romance. 
All his characters are alive, and excite our enthusiastic interest to 
the very end.” 








TO BE COMPLETED IN THREE VOLUMES 4to (13 in. by 12 in.), PRICE SIX GUINEAS NET EACH. 


VOL, I. (THE CHEIROPTERA, THE INSECTIVORA, AND THE CARNIVORA, WITH THE SuUB-ORDER PINNIPEDIA) IS NOW READY. 
It is hoped that Vols. II. and III. will be issued at intervals of eight months each. 


*,* Subscriptions will only be received for the Set of Three Volumes, 


The MAMMALS of GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


4to (13 in. by 12 in.), cloth, gilt edges, 


The First Volume is Illustrated as follows :— 
18 Photogravures by the AUTHOR; 


31 Coloured Plates by the AUTHOR, ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and G, E. LODGE; 
63 Uncoloured Plates by the AUTHOR and from Photographs. 


*,* Only 1,025 Copies printed for England and America.  Prospeetus, with Plate, sent on application. 


DAILY MAIL.—‘ The publication of the first volume of Mr. J. G. Millais’ great work marks an epoch in the literature of science, 
It is the magnum opus of modern natural history, and, fittingly enough, it is dedicated to the King by special permission. It is a combined 
triumph of scientific accuracy, actual experience, and of art. In it are comprehended the three main essentials in a work dealing with 
any fauna—first, scientific accuracy of arrangement ; secondly, good pictures both in colour and in black and white, drawn from life ; 
and thirdly, exact information on the distribution and the life history of the various species...... Apart from the enthralling interest of 
the theme, and the brightness of Mr. Millais' writing, the volume is remarkable for its illustrations.” 





LIFE AND LETTERS OF HENRY PARRY 
LIDDON, D.D., Canon of St. Paul’s, By Joun Octavius JouNnsron, 
¥A., Principal of Cuddesdon College. With a Concluding Chapter by 
the Lorp Bisnop oF Oxrorp. With 5 Illustrations, 4 Portraits, 8vo, 
15s. net. 





THIRD IMPRESSION IN A FEW DAYS. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF MANDELL 


OREIGHTON, D:D. Oxon. and Camb., sometime Bishop of London. By 
his Wirz. With 8 Portraits (4 Photogravures) and 3 other Illustrations, 
2 vols, Svo, 288. net. 

WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—" We will only add that Mrs, Creighton could 
have raised no better memorial to her husband than this book. It is the por- 
trait not of a dignitary but of a man, truly and tenderly presented, but always 
living and characteristic.” 


THREE GENERATIONS OF 
FASCINATING WOMEN, and other Sketches from Family History. By 
lady Russext (of Swallowfield, Berks). With 66 Collotype Portraits and 
other Lllustrations, crown 4to, 3ls. 6d. net. 

Contents.—Three Generations of Fascinating Women: (1) The Hon. Mary 
Bellenden; (2) Caroline, Countess of Ailesbury; (3) The Hon. Mrs. Damer—A 
Gipsy Prediction Fulfilled—More About the Gunnings—The Maid of the Oaks 
~A Canny Scot—A Bygone Beauty—‘N. or M.”—Strange Vicissitudes of a 
Highland Lady—An Empress of Fashion—A Duke “ Born in a Barn, and Died 
in a Barn”—Thomas Scot, the Regicide—The Two Lords Whitworth— 
Epitaph of Peter Gunning, Bishop of Ely—Gunning Pedigree, 


LIFE AND ENERGY: an Attempt at a New 
Definition of Life. With Application to Morals and Religion. A Revised 
Account of Four Addresses given at the Polytechnic Institute, Regent 
Street, Londen, by Water Hissert, F.1LC., A.M.LE.E., Head of the 
Physics and Electrical Engineering Department at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ We can imagine few books better calculated to 
meet the distractive efforts of certain modern propaganda than Mr. Hibbert’s 
‘Lifeand Energy.’ The four essays in the book, while not controversial in 
the narrow sense, will prove a basis for constructive religious work of the 
soundest kind,” 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A consistent and sincere attempt to reconcile the 











assumptions of revealed religion with evolutionary science.” 


THE NATIONAL SYSTEM OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY, By Friepricu List. Translated by Sampson S. Luorp. 

2 B. a evan ‘an Introduction i J. Sau 
CHOLSON, D.Sc., Professor of Politi conomy in th i 

Edinburgh, Crown 8vo, 6s. net. ” ee 





THE PROGRESS OF THE GERMAN 
WORKING CLASSES IN THE LAST QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
By W. J. Asurer, Professor of Commerce in the University of 
Birmingham. With Map, Diagrams, and Charts, crown 8vo, ls. 6d. net. 


NEW FICTION. 


THE TIGER OF MUSCOVY. 
A Romance of the Days of Ivan the Terrible. 


By FRED WHISHAW. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 





DAILY NEWS.—“The plot is ingenious, and the picture of Ivan the 
Terrible carries with it the conviction of its essential reality....... The Czar’s 
changing moods are narrated with much spirit, while there is sufficient 
adventure to satisfy the most insatiate appetite.” 


A DAUGHTER OF JAEL 
By Lady RIDLEY, Author of “Anne Mainwaring.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MORNING POST.—*' The tale is vivacious, and ‘goes towards its end with 
swing.” 


THROUGH SPECTACLES OF FEELING. 
Being Essays mostly in Fiction. 
By the Author of “ Times and Days,” “The Haggard Side,” &c, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 








*,* AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF NEW 


BOOKS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


2 
HONORE DE BALZAC: 
His Life and Writings. 
By (Miss) MARY F.SANDARS. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
ON THE OLD ROAD THROUGH 
FRANCE TO FLORENCE. 


Reproductions in Colour of 48 Water-Colour Sketches by A. H. 
HALLAM MURRAY, with Text by H. W. NEVINSON and 
MONTGOMERY CARMICHAEL. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. 
Also an Edition of 150 Copies on Large Paper, containing the 
Plates printed before those of the ordinary Edition, 42s, net, 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE VICEROY’S POST BAG. 


By MICHAEL MacDONAGH. A very remarkable Series of 
Letters (hitherto unpublished) to Lord Hardwicke, giving the 
inner history of the Act of Union with Ireland in 1800, and 
the cause which led toit. Demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


A CHEAP EDITION.—1 vol. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY SARAH LENNOX, 1745-1826. 


Edited by the COUNTESS OF ILCHESTER and LORD STAVOR- 
DALE. With Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous Illus- 
trations. { Ready next week. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 
JAPAN IN THE BEGINNING 
OF THE 20th CENTURY. 


Compiled by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce in the 
Japanese Government. Demy 8vo, 25s, net, 


STUDIES IN INDIAN CHILD LIFE. 
SUN-BABIES. 


By CORNELIA SORABJI. With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 
6s. net. 


ENGINEERING REMINISCENCES. 
RIVER, ROAD, AND RAIL. 


By FRANCIS FOX, Memb. Inst. Civil Engineers. With Illustra 
tions, large crown 8vo, 8s. net. 


READY NEXT WEEK.—5s. net. 


HINTS ON HORSES. 
How to Judge them, Buy them, Ride them, Drive them, and Depict 
them. By Captain C. M. GONNE, R.A. With numerous 
Illustrations, oblong 4to. 


A CHEAP EDITION.—READY NEXT WEEK. 


BETWEEN THE ACTS. 


By HENRY W. NEVINSON, Author of “The Plea of Pan.” 
Square demy Svo, 6s. 


NOW READY.—CHEAP EDITION (THE FIFTH). 


THE PSALMS IN HUMAN LIFE. 
By ROWLAND E. PROTHERO, M.V.O. Demy 8vo, ds. net. 
“One of the most invigorating, inspiriting, and comforting books which 
have appeared for many years.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
‘“‘This brilliant literary sketch.” —Globe. 


MURRAY'S 
SMALL CLASSICAL ATLAS FOR SCHOOLS. 


Edited by G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow and Tutor of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Folio (144 x 9}in.) Price 6s. 
The Atlas consists of 14 Sheets (containing 38 Maps and Plans) with a com- 

plete Index of 19 pages. The Maps incorporate the results of recent scholar- 
ship, and have been most carefully prepared so as to accentuate all the chief 
names and natural features cf the countries, and by eliminating those of minor 
importance to avoid overcrowding. The use of colour contours, whilst dis- 
playing the configuration of the countries at a glance, enhances the effect of 
simplicity, which cannot be achieved in maps where the old-fashioned method 
of hachured mountains obscured the names, [Just published, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


———__* 
THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


LORD COLERIDGE 


(Lord Chief Justice of England), 

Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 2 vols., with Portraits 
, TIMES. —" leet Cotestige me certainly one of the most y, aan 
rilliant men of his time, and his character and career and 
in this most valuable biography.” ‘ are adequately Teflected 








THE PRIVATE LIVES OF 
WILLIAM Ii. AND HIS CONSorRT 


A Secret History of the Court of Berlin. From th : 
omnting overa pune eg ee from 1888 to the Sing of is 
ady-in-Waiting on Her jesty the Empress- » OF a 
Fiscuer. 10s. net. ’ Press-Queen, By Heyny W, 


i 

LIFE AND LETTERS AT BATH WN 

— gg geht oS With a Preface pb Avsry 
OBSON. 15s. net. so an ion » Wi %.. 

50 copies, £2 2s, net. i ted to 

STANDARD.—“*M. Barbeau’s account of the b i ity i 

rank with the mediaeval and pro-Ghakseneestols Studies of Megs worthy to 

THE STORY OF ART THROUGHOUT 


THE AGES. An Illustrated Record by S, Retyacu. From the French b 
y 
t, 








FLoRENcE Simmonds. With 600 miniature Llustrations, 10s, ne’ 





eres. 

FRENCH SONGS OF OLD CANADA, 
(Chansons de l’Ancienne France.) Pictured by Granam Rosertsoy 

exquisite Album of Coloured Plates, with the Old Music, Folio Pi An 

Boards, 31s. 6d. net. This Edition is limited to 350 copies,’ Picture 


KING LEOPOLD’S RULE IN AFRICA, 3 
E. D. Moret. With Illustrations and Maps, 15s. net. 7 
DAILY NEWS.—“ At last in this book we have a tho 
gooeis account of the methods of government applied in the ote aad 
State.” 





ee 

IVAN THE TERRIBLE. From the French of x 

Waliszewski by Lady Mary Loyp. 14s. net. - 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* By far the best book about ‘ G * whi 

far appeared in English.” Tomy” which bens 


THROUGH THE UNKNOWN PAMiRS 
(VAKHAN AND GARAN). By QO. OLursen. With 60 Dlustrations and 3 
Maps, lis. net. 


MEMOIRS OF A GREAT DETECTIVE, 
Incidents in the Life of JOHN WILSON MURRAY, With Portrait 
and Facsimiles, 10s, net. 


AFTER WORK: Fragments from the Workshop of 


an Old Publisher. By Epwarp Marston, F.R.G.S, Medi i 
24 Full-page Plates, 10s. net. : mm Oro, ih 


SEVEN YEARS’ HARD. By Ricuarp Frm, 


Large crown 8vo, 5s, net. 
BRITISH WEEKLY.—“ This admirably written and sympathetic narrative 
should be studied by every social worker.” 


HIS YOUNG IMPORTANCE. By BR. £. 


BretsHerton, Author of ‘The Child Mind.” 6s, 


6s. each. NEW FICTION. 68. each, 


THE PRODIGAL SON. 


By HALL CAINE, 


Daily Telegraph.—‘ Those who prefer a novelist to tell a plain tale will be 
more than satisfied by the keenness of human interest of the narrative, and 
there is every indication that it will prove to be the most popularly-acclaimed 
success of the present season.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “PIGS IN CLOVER.” 


BACCARAT. FRANK Dansy, 


With many Illustrations in Colour, 
A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE CALL OF THE WILD.” 


THE SEA WOLF. Jack Lonpoy, 


With 6 Illustrations, 






































THE TRANSGRESSION OF ANDREW VANE. 

THE HEART OF PENELOPE. otre, nexzoc Lowpys 
THE EAGLE’S SHADOW. J. B, CABELL 
THE GREY WORLD. EVELYN UNDERHILL 
ON ETNA. NORMA LOBIMEB. 
PAM. BARONESS VON HUTTES. 
1001 INDIAN NIGHTS. SARATH KUMAB GHOSE. 
CAPTAIN AMYAS. DOLF WYLLABDE. 
“JENA” OR “SEDAN”? F. A. BEYEBLEI, 
A LADDER OF SWORDS. Sir GILBERT PABKEB, MP. 
THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM. 


London: 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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Mr. 


Edward Arnold’s New Books. 





NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 


siR HENRY HAWKINS 


(BARON BRAMPTON). 
In 2 vols., 30s. net. 





— 
EDWARD AND PAMELA FITZGERALD. 
ogg t of their Lives compiled from the Letters of those 
Being, $00 Hm. By GERALD CAMPBELL, Demy 8vo, with numerous 

wi 
Te arts bell’s book adds to k led, f 
TTE.—‘ Mr. Campbell’s book adds to our knowledge o 
HALL BALD G40 i0 life, and gives us by the way the most delightful 
Lord 5 the everyday life of the Leinster family, as well as of the characters 
pent of men and women whose lives and personalities were of the most 
of s grow d fascinating....... Yet, when all is said and done, one’s passionate 
a sock a book as this gathers about Lord Edward himself, the 
—_ ‘mmortally young and gay, gentle and chivalrous, the Beloved, for 


all time. 


THE WHITE MAN IN NIGERIA. By G. D. 


Huzztepive. With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
—“Mr. Hazzledine may be complimented on scoring a genuine 
were The White Man in Nigeria.’....... Nothing so vivid in the delinea- 
ae the character of members of the negro race has been published since 
" Cabin.’ ” 
“Une ee interesting and instructive. Really, every merchant 
in Manchester and Birmingham ought to read chapter IX.” 


PAGES FROM A COUNTRY DIARY. By 


Percival Somers, Large crown 8vo, with Photogravure Illustrations, 
7s, 6d. 

—"It is not often nowadays that a writer on indoor and outdoor 
Pog then chron with a knowledge so matured and a style so mellow 
that of Mr. Somers. His inimitable, genial manner is so effective that the 
pot is continually delighted, whether he is reading of a local steeplechase, 
shew the author basketed some fine trout with the help of a phantom 

minnow when he was out with a party of dry-fly fishermen, 


MY SPORTING HOLIDAYS. By Sir Henry 
Seron-Karr, C.M.G., M.P. Demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 
12s, 6d, net. 

1.—*A capital book. No doubt ‘My Sporting Holidays’ 

i ger bo to ples sportsmen, but the volume will also interest 

the naturalist and the general reader.” 4 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—‘‘Sir Henry's budget of reminiscences 
is both entertaining and instructive.” 


SUNSHINE AND SENTIMENT IN POR- 
TUGAL. By Gitpert Watson, Author of “Three Rolling-Stones in 
Japan.” Illustrated by Gilbert James. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

FIELD.—“ Neither a book of travel nor a novel, but a delightful blending of 
the two.” 


ENGLISH ESTATE FORESTRY. By A. C. 
Forres, Lecturer on Forestry at the Durham College of Science, 
Newcastle, lately Forester on the Marquis of Bath’s Longleat Estate. 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

FIELD.— Since the publication of Ablett’s ‘English Trees and Tree 
Planting’ of twenty or more years ago we do not remember any book on 
English forestry, pure and simple, which in all ways is quite so freshly written 
and so suggestive as the one to which we have just alluded, and we believe 
that it will be regarded generally as a welcome addition to the country 
house library.” 


STUDIES IN VIRGIL. By T. R. Grover, 


Author of ‘Life and Letters in the Fourth Century.” Demy vo, 
10s, 6d. net. 

ST, JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Glover has achieved a real triumph; he 
sends his readers away longing to take up their Virgil again.” 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—‘‘ It may be said at once that the book was 
worth publishing. It will not displace the late Professor Sellar’s finished and 
charming volume, but it may well stand by its side, as adding something more 
to its sane and illuminating criticism.” 


JERUSALEM UNDER THE HIGH 


PRIESTS. By Epwyn Bevan, Author of ‘‘The House of Seleucus.” 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SPECTATOR.—“ A valuable addition to the literature of the subject.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ Fills a gap in popular historical literature 
with remarkable success.” 


OUTLINES OF THE SYNOPTIC RECORD. 


By the Rev. Hugu Bosanguer and R. A. WENHAM. Crown 8v0, 6s. 


SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH.—“ We may say that all the essentials of recent 
criticism as it affects the Synoptists are to be found here.” 


ECONOMIC METHOD AND ECONOMIC 


FALLACIES. By W. W. Caruite, M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Evolution of 
Modern Money.” Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ Both an interesting and a valuable treatise,” 


THE 


Russo-Japanese War. 


UP TO LIAO-YANG, 


By THOMAS COWEN. 
With striking Illustrations and numerous Plans, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

TIMES,—* This book is worth reading.” 

MORNING POST.—* Mr. Cowen puts things which we have all understood 
rather vaguely in a telling and direct fashion, He has evidently taken the 
greatest care to collate his facts, and the consequence is that we have a most 
enthralling and connected narrative of the naval operations round Port 
Arthur, enriched with small but convincing details such as could only have 
been related by eye-witnesses. Mr. Cowen’s description of the Yalu battle is 
seein and his accounts of Kin-chow and Nanshan are quite the best we 

ave seen,” 


GHOST STORIES 2. ANTIQUARY. 


By MONTAGUE RHODES JAMES, Litt.D., 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum; Fellow and Late Tutor of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “INTO THE HIGHWAYS 
AND HEDGES.” 


THE CELESTIAL SURGEON. 
By F. F. MONTRESOR. 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Indeed the book is noteworthy for its characterisa- 
tion, and maintains the author’s reputation.” 

ONLOOKER.—‘ Miss Montresor has triumphantly succeeded in the task 
which she has set herself.’ 

BRITISH WEEKLY.—*T have read each of Miss Montresor’s books, and 
consider this the best of them.” 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ An immensely clever study of a group of 
temperaments, with the added advantage of a capitally-constructed plot.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE we Ry “THE KING WITH TWO 


By M. E. COLERIDGE. 

SPECTATOR.—“ A new novel from the pen of Miss Coleridge is an event the 
pleasure of which is enhanced by the comparative rarity of its occurrence. All 
who are able to emancipate themselves sufficiently from the tyranny of circum- 
stance can hardly fail to recognise the charm of this delicately fantastic melo- 
drama.”’ 

TIMES.—‘ Miss Coleridge’s story is a romance—a strange, vivid, dream- 
like romance, with the strangeness of it cunningly heightened by being worked 
into a background of commonplace. It must be read through and read with 
care before the meaning is plain and the many scenes, ordinary and strange, 
quiet and passionate, come together in a single intense whole.” 


THE RAMBLING RECTOR. 


By ELEANOR ALEXANDER, Author of “Lady Anne’s Walk.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“In ‘The Rambling Rector’ one finds the 
same delicate humour, imagination, and sentiment which distinguished ‘ Lady 
Anne's Walk.’” 
ATHEN A1UM.— Miss Alexander has the goodly heritage of an admirable 
literary style combined with a sympathetic comprehension of the Irish 
people and a keen sense of humour,” 


THE REAPER. 
By EDITH RICKERT, Author of “Out of the Cypress Swamp,” &c. 

TIMES.—“ A simple, yet strange, story of a mind at once simple and strange; 
and throughout it the author would seem to have been guided by a delicate 
unerring instinct for the central, the captain thought or word or expression.” 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT.—“‘ We may accept ‘The Reaper’ as one of the 
notable books of the season. It is something more than fiction—it gives a 
realistic, poetic, imaginative view of a wonderful and curious people.” 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—“ A novel, the scene of which lies beyond the 
beaten track, and which will repay you amply for the reading.” 


A NEW SPORTING NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BOY, SOME 
HORSES, AND A GIRL.” 


PETER’S PEDIGREE. 


By DOROTHEA CONYERS. 

Illustrated with Thumb-nail Sketches by Nora K. SHELLEY. 
DUBLIN DAILY EXPRESS.—“ From start to finish this book is amusing 
and laughable.’ 

SCOTSMAN.—“ A merry, agreeable book for a modern reader, full of good 
spirits and pictures of jolly Irish character.” 


CHECKMATE. By Erra Covrrnzy. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—“ The humanness of the book is indeed its 
charm, and so living are all its characters that we realise the historical setting 


without an effort.” 
SECOND IMPRESSION. 


SCENES OF JEWISH LIFE. 
By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK, 

Author of ‘‘ Cynthia’s Way,” ‘“‘ The Beryl Stones,” &c. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—* Mrs, Sidgwick’s bright manner of telling 
her stories, her delicate humour, and quick realisation of the subtle pathos 
that is threaded through all Jewish life appear on every page, and m the 











book both interesting and enjoyable reading.” 





MR. F. C. GOULD’S NEW BOOK. 


POLITICAL CARICATURES, 1904. 


6s, net. Also 100 Large-Paper Copies, numbered and signed by F. C. GOULD, £2 2s. net. 


By F. Carguruers Govutp. Super-royal 4to, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, Bond Street, W. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI UBI HUMANA 
OMNIA NON NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET ATQUE OBITER 
PLURIMA SCITU SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMORAT, An Edition 
limited to 350 copies on Hand-made Paper. Folie. 

bie price of this book is £2 2s, net before December 7th, and £3 3s, net after 
a 


that date. 

A reproduction in facsimile of this celebrated book, printed at Venice by 
Aldus, in 1499. The beauty of the printing, and above all the exquisite wood- 
cuts—the very flower of the art of wood-engraving—have made this book the 
darling of collectors. These woodcuts, never surpassed, possibly never 
equalled, are variously attributed to Bellini, Mantegna, Carpaccio, and even 
to Raphael ; but their origin is still hidden in obscurity. 


THE MICROCOSM OF LONDON; or, London in 
Miniature. With 104 Illustrations in Colour by Puan and RowLanpson. 
In 8 vols. small 4to, £3 3s. net. 

“Messrs. Methuen have done a service to the lovers of London by the issue 
of this reproduction of Ackermann’s valuable work...,...It makes a very handy 
and handsome set. The pictures are well copied, and the printing is clear and 
good,” —Athenzum, 


FRANCESCO GUARDI. By Grorar A. Srwonson. 
Royal folio, with 41 Plates, £2 2s, net. The Edition is limited to 400 
copies. A Prospectus, with specimen Plate, may be obtained from the 
Publishers. 

This monograph is the first attempt to collect materials for a Life of Guardi 
and to submit his works to careful criticism. It is founded upon original 
research. The documents utilised by the author, the full text of which is 
embodied in an Appendix, throw fresh light upon Guardi’s artistic career as 
well as upon his life. ‘The book is provided with numerous illustrations, and 
also witha list ef his pictures in public and private collections. 


ROYAL AND HISTORIC GLOVES AND ANCIENT 
SHOES. Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Half-tone, and described by 
‘W. B. Reprern, Author of ‘‘ Ancient Wood and Iron Work in Cambridge,” 
&e. 4to, £2 2s, net. The Edition is limited to 250 copies. 

The work appeals to the artistic public generally, but especially to artists, 
to antiquaries, and to those interested in embroidery. The volume contains 
an Historical Introduction, each plate has a page or more of descriptive letter- 
press, and the Indices give the number and title of each plate together with 
the name of the owner of the relic. 


PORCELAIN. By Epwarp Ditton. With 19 Plates in 
Colour, 20 in Collotype, and 5 in Photogravure, wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
[The Connoisseur’s Library. 
“'' The illustrations are things of beauty, joys for ever.”—Punch. 
“Tt is a work of real value and will be recognised as an authority. It has 
been written with knowledge and by one who has gone thoroughly into the 
subject.” —Birmingham Post. 


PALIO AND PONTE. A Book of Tuscan Games. 
By W. Herwoop. Illustrated, royal 8vo, 21s. net. 
This work treats of the athletic sports of medimval Italy, and especially of 
that ultimate survival of the old chivalric games, the Palio of Siena. 


GASPARD DE COLIGNY, ADMIRAL OF FRANCE. 
By A. W. WuiteHeap, With many Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, 
12s, 6d. net. 

This work gives an account of the lif* of the great Huguenot both before and 
during the wars of religion. Supplementary chapters deal with Coligny’s efforts 
to colonise the New World, the problems of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and the causes of the rise and fall of Huguenotism. The author draws 
throughout on unpublished material. 


THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. By Henry Luacu. 


With 12 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

“This work of Mr. Leach’s is valuable and eminently interesting. Mr. 
Leach has laid us under a debt by this full and discriminating sketch of the 
career of one whom Mr. Gladstone described as the very flower of truth and 
honour, the most faithful of all adherents.”—Lancashire Daily Post. 

“Mr, Leach has succeeded in giving us an admirable survey of the career of 
the Duke. His task was not an easy one, but he must be congratulated on 
his work, which is clear, exhaustive, carefully-compiled, and has the great 
merit of not being written from the partisan point of view.” —Daily Graphic, 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE COMPLETE MOTORIST. 


With 138 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

“ An admirably charming and lucid book, which promises to take its place 
as the classic of our latest sport. Mr. Young has achieved a task in which no 
one before him has quite succeeded : the combination of a detailed treatise on 
the choice, use, and care of the motor-car with a romantic treatment of the 
charm of motoring which is far beyond anything of the kind hitherto 
attempted. The last chapter of Mr. Young’s book is a most delightful and 
poetic piece of writing....... Nothing so good has yet been written on the subject. 
This fascinating and eminently practical book.”—Spectator. 


SELECT STATUTES, CASES, and CONSTITUTIONAL 
DOCUMENTS, 1660-1832. Edited by C. Grant Rozertsoy, M.A., Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 

This volume is intended to supply the student of English Constitutional 

History with a selection of the leading Statutes, Cases, and Documents for 

the period from 1660 down to the great Reform Bill. 


A HISTORY OF ROME : During the Later Republic 
and the Early Principate. By A. H. J. GreenrpGr, M.A. In 6 vols, 
Vol. I. (133-104 B.C.) With Maps, deniy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

A History of Rome from the period of Tiberius Gracchus to the accession of 
Vespasian. It is to be a general history of the period in the widest sense of 
the words. Social life, military history, — law, personal narrative, 
eventually literature, will all be represented. It is also to be a work of 
reference ou a minute scale. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE STUARTS. By G. M. 
TREVELYAN, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Author of ‘‘The Age 
of Wyclif.’ With Maps and Plans, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

This is the fifth volume, thongh the first published, of the six volumes of a 
new HISTORY OF ENGLAND (edited by Prof. C. W. C. Oman), from the 

earliest times down to the year 1815, 


RICHARD HURRELL FROUDE. By L. I. Gurey. 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
The materials of this book are drawn from sources unknown to this genera- 
tion. ‘There is a long memoir, containing scores of letters ; a mass of excerpts 
from printed reminiscences and reviews forms the second section of the book. 


By Fiuson Youna. 


THE LIFE OF FATHER IGNATIUS, 
Papers DE Bzrtoucs. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
is biography is written by the authority an 
Father Ignatius himself. It contains a faithful i pf a 
and an analysis of his simple but much misrepresented doctri le lite 
least interesting chapters of the volume are those which naan pot the 
mysterious or supernatural manifestations which have appeared mith the 


SECOND EDITION. = 


MY CHINESE NOTE-BOOK. By Lad 

. be i With 16 Illustrations and 2 Maps, demy 8v0, 10s, a 
_ ‘By industry and clever observation she has te rial 
interesting book.”—Daily Chronicle. cohorts. ae 

“*A readable and informing volume.”— World, 

ii — ~ to end hg bright << instructive.”—Times 

‘A more than usually interesting book hi 
and entertaining.” —Globe, 4 on matters Chinese, both edifying 


WITH KUROKI IN MANCHURIA. By FREDERIOg 


PaLMeR. With many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


0.S.B, 


10s. 64. net, 


By the 


remarka} ot 


Susu 
net, 


for a very 


The story all through is of absorbing interest. T 
graphic details endowing the actual narrative with Secaiier ane thousand 
300 pages reveal, as has not yet been revealed in connected form, pres: —_ 
the inner spirit of this enormous conflict.”—Daily News, mothing o 


SCOTLAND IN THE TIME OF QUEEN MARY 
By P. Hume Browx, Fraser Professor of Ancient (Scottish) Histor, 4 
the University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. tory at 

This book deals exclusively with the social and eco ic aspects 
— of which it treats. The contents are:—(1) Genean A < 

cotland in the Time of Queen Mary. (2) General Appearance o the Villay 
and Towns—Intercommunication. (3) Conditions of Society in the Co - 
the Interior of a Town. (4) Trade, Commerce, and Industry in th Ter 

(5) The Inhabitants of the Towns. (6) Economie Transition in the oo 

Mary—the Reformation and the National Character, © Time of 

F.8.A. With 


CELTIC ART. By J. Rommuiy Atte, 
[The Antiquary’s Books, 


numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
SIX GREAT SCHOOLMASTERS. By F. D. Hoy 
With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘ 
The Masters are Hawtrey of Eton, Kennedy of Sh 
Winchester, Vaughan of Harrow, Temple of gy Bredlep a eon “ 
There are no previous memoirs of any except Dr. Hawtrey, rong, 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. By Rupyarp Krening 


Sixteenth Edition, crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
Uniform with Mr. Kipling’s three other volumes of verse, 


MY DEVON YEAR. By Epen Purwports. With 


38 Illustrations by J. Ley Petuysripce. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE EPISTLE OF S. JAMES. Edited, with Intrody. 


tion and Notes, by R. J. Knowrirne, M.A., Professor of N.T. E i 
King’s College, London. Demy 8vo, €s, : [ Westminster Comeian” 


GOD’S BOARD. By Arcusisuop Benson. With a 
Preface by Mrs, Benson. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
The book gives a short address for Sundays and holy days throug! 
year (not including Saints’ days), on some subject Guess of ry 
generally on the Epistle or Gospel, or in a few cases on the Holy Communion 


itself. 
By W. Crovcu. With a Portmit, 


BRYAN KING. 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

The subject of this Memoir is best known as formerly Rector of St. George's 
in the East at the time of the notorious riots that took place in that Chureh,s 
full account of which is given in the Memoir. Mr. G. W. E. Russell has 
written an Introduction. 


THE GETTING WELL OF DOROTHY. By Mrs. W.K. 
CutrForD, Author of “ Anyhow Stories.” Illustrated by Gorpon Browyz, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“A story of great charm. A chronicle of child-life written for children 
which stands apart from the mass of such books by its brightness, refinement, 
aud insight into the mind of a child.”—Times, 

With 12 Illustrations, 


GOETHE. By H. G. Arxrys. 
[Little Biographies, 


fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; leather, 4s. net. 


A BOOK OF REMEMBRANCE. By Exizaberu Goprrey, 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d, net. 

“‘A Book of Remembrance” is not a birthday book; its aim is to give some 
choice lyric for every day. A notable feature of the book is the number of 
copyright extracts from modern authors, 

With 20 Plates 


A LITTLE GALLERY OF MILLAIS. 
[The Little Galleries. 


in Photogravure, pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A LITTLE GALLERY OF ENGLISH POETS. With 
20 Plates in Photogravure, pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [The Lattle Galleries, 
Twenty Portraits, with short biographies, two or three es in length, by 
H. C. Mrncuin. The Poets are Chaucer, Spenser, Shabenpetitts — 
Milton, Dryden, Pope, Gray, Goldsmith, Cowper, Blake, Burns, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and Browning. 
= 
ith 41 


BURNE-JONES. By Fortunée pe Lisre. 
Illustrations, demy 16mo, 2s. 6d, net, [Little Books on Art, 

BIBLE FLOWERS. By Rosemary A. Cores, With 
a Frontispiece and Plan, fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


LAW IN BUSINESS. By H. A. Wisoy. Crown 


8vo, 2s, 6d. net, [Books on Business. 


THE AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. By A. G. L. 


Rocers, Editor of the last volume of the “History of Agriculture and 
Prices in England.” Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net, [Books on Business, 


WITH THE SIMPLE-HEARTED. Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. By ExizanerH WaTERHOUSE, Author of “A 
Little Book of Life and Death.” Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. 

Short addresses for a ‘‘ Mothers’ Meeting” held in a remote woodland place, 
where there is much to lead the thought in simple ways to the Things of the 





Spirit. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS 


THE MOST POPULAR NOVEL OF THE CENTURY. 


FIFTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
gop’s GOOD MAN: a Simple Love Story. By Marie 
CoxstLl. Crown 8v0, 6s. : 
s of real beauty and charm inthis book. Effective as the 
— its very simplicity, it owes its success in great measure to the very 
story is d skilful handling of the characterfof the mature parson lover who 
delicate or the heart of the girl-mistress of Abbot’s Manor, in hisown attractive 
dominate’ Rast. Asa man he is strong, true, a and eminently 
coe 4 Miss Corelli’s creation of this decidedly fine character must be 
pablo, of her best achievements in fiction. Some of St. Rest’s simple 
counted oe as villagers are drawn with fidelity and humour, and the girl 
snd garrulou ly Bourne, is a pleasantly quaint and original study. But, 
musician, there is abundant cause for satisfaction in the fact that Miss 
deta Pag writen another story in the vein of her‘ Thelma.’”—World. — 
1 This is a masterpiece of fiction. It is alla novel should be, It is delight- 
Toviterstore. t is charming as a story. ‘A Simple Lovo Story’ the 
fal oe calls it, It is that, it is much more. It is a series of vivid pictures 
authors the hand of genius, and absolutely true to life; and the general 
draw 5 wholesome cok: exhilarating. From the ont we to the last the 
po holds the reader by a magic spell. In ‘God’s Man’ we have one 
¢ most wholesome, powerful, and brilliant novels of recent years. Every 
ue in the book is vividly drawn. The story develops itself with perfect 
naturalness, It ise work of highest art.”—New Age. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. By Rosert HIcHENs, 


‘Author of “The Woman with the Fan,” “ Felix,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Jn literary expression, in beauty of description, and in its strong grip on 
if the book is far beyond anything that Mr. Hichens has yet achieved. In 
” t down to the primal passions of man......Mr. Hichens knows his North 
pene Mrs, Steel knows India, but with a subtler sense of its poetry anda 
keener eye for the icturesque.”—Standard. | 
“We have waited for this book a long time. We have felt, all of us who 
followed Mr, Hichens’ wanderings in search of himself, that he must 

me day find himself. We felt that then he would give us something for 
which every lover of literature might thank him from their hearts. Now he 
has justified that hope in full measure, pressed down and running over. He 
has given us a really fine book.......1t treats of a noble subject in the way a 
noble subject should be treated—with enthusiasm, yet with due restraint ; 
vividly but sanely ; not without passion, yet not without aos te Baty tea 

“In ‘The en of Allah’ Mr. Hichens is going beyond anything that he 
has given us before........Mr. Hicheus has created the very atmosphere of 
breathless, coloured wonder which is to Domini the voice of God, which at 
last gives her the idea of happiness and satisfaction. It ends with a magnifi- 
ceut record of self-renunciation, of the good realised through —- 

—Daily News, 

“Weare grateful to Mr. Hichens for as fine a piece of fiction as we have 
read for many a day.”—Daily Chronicle. : ; 

“Here is a tragedy of human souls hardly ever surpassed either in concep- 
tion or treatment.” —To-Day. f : : 

“The singular beauty of Mr. Hichens’s book can hardly be grasped in a 
single reading....... When we have read the last page, when we have shed the 
last tear over the tragedy, so simple in its outlines, so large in its treatment 
that it ceases to be individual and becomes universal, then we shall go back 
again to the details, the setting of the drama, which for very long will hold us 
in its thrall.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

“¢The Garden of Allah’ is the desert of Sahara, and on this strong, 
barbarous, sunlit background Mr. Hichens has set a man and woman 80 
effectively as to establish his position as a novelist. Henceforth he must be 
seriously regarded as one of the people who matter. He has done clever and 
interesting things before, but nothing so notable as this book. Few can 
achieve the real mastery of emotion and character here exhibited. His 
woman in particular is memorable, and will, we think, be remembered.” 

—Athenzum, 

“A powerfully fascinating novel. We are spell-bound to know the issue. 

This novel has the Baron’s imprimatur and his strongest recommen va orl 
—Funcen. 

“Tt is a fine romance; several beautiful passages occur in the narration, and 
it is a curious and subtle study of a man’s mind, There are pictures in it 
which startle and repel, but convince us of their absolute truth; there are 
others, simply beautiful, and equally veritable, we feel assured.”— World, 

“The story is nobly told, and raises Mr. Hichens to a very high place. It is 
astory to give pause, if no more, to the frankly irreligious temper in any 
reader, and to show a vision of unknown heights of duty and sacrifice to those 
who hold by any faith.” —Vanity Fair. 


SECOND EDITION. 


EMMANUEL BURDEN, MERCHANT. By Hiarre 
Bettoc. With 34 Illustrations by G. K. Cuesterton. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

"Page after page amuses us with its genuine wit; the writing is so even and 
the skill of its mock gravity so considerable that we are carried to the end 
without boredom or fatigue. For once we can lay down a satirical work with- 
out being conscious of that something too much which is so often fatal to the 
best humour. As a literary achievement it is considerable and greatly in 
advance of anything from Mr. Belloc’s pen that we have yet seen. Let us add 
that Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s illustrations which accompany the text are quite 
admirable.”— Westminster Gazette. 

“Since ‘The Book of Snobs’ no satire has been written witty and true 
enough to pierce home to the humorous prevarications of our grave disguises. 
se AS @ Satirical document, and perhaps also as a work of art, it will fill the 
| we that no satire has been able to fill since Thackeray’s invaluable ‘ Book of 

nobs.’.......For three hundred pages—and each page contains on an average 
seven cruelly distinct hits—Mr. Belloc pursues his way gaily, pointing out to 
his audience how beautifully ‘iulenek is our social machinery for furthering 
Lord Lambeth’s ambitions for the common weal...... -There is nothing to 
touch them in English social satire except, perhaps, Mr. Henry James’s ‘ The 
Death of the Lion’ and ‘The Coxon Fund,’ and Mr. Belloc’s satire has cer- 
tainly a far wider application....... The last pages reveal that the author pos- 
sesses tender depths of By merge per insight which transport us even further 
along the significant road that his wit has opened for us a Will the book be 
understood? Only by those who have understanding.”—Speaker, 

“The most sustained piece of irony in the language.”—Morning Leader, 

“A most entertaining k.”’—Tatler. 

“Those who appreciate the olive will read it again and again.”’"—Times, 


THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. By Dorornza Gerarp. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ The plot is so inherently exciting as to enchain the interest from start to 
finish."—Birmingham Post. 
“An intensely dramatic novel, written with the lightsome touch that dis- 
tinguishes all e de Longgarde’s productions.” —Glasgow Herald, 
“A very remarkable story with a strange fascination.” —Scotsman, 
“The idea is skilfully worked out.”’—Times. 
The story is told with a vividness that makes the whole seem credible no 


have 


‘less than extraordinary.”—Scotsman. 


“The book is likely to be regarded as the best that Miss Gerard has yet 
written. Asa study of temperament, it is bold, original, and convincing ; as 
astory, it is ingenious, moving, and powerful.”—East Anglian Times, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE LADY OF LOYALTY HOUSE. By Justmw 
Hountiy M‘Cartuy, Author of ‘‘If I were King.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A delightful story.”—Outlook. ‘A brisk and beautiful romance.”—World, 

“ A powerful and convincing story.”—Glasgow Herald, 

‘A stirring and bright tale.”—Manchester Courier. 

“* A lively romance, treating of love, heroism, and the eternal picturesque, 
It isa g book, witty and humorous. The Lady Brilliana and her court 
are a gallant company, whose doings—gay and heroic—make an en 
story.”’—Daily Chronicle, 

‘*A very good story, told with fervour and many pretty touches.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
A DUEL. By Ricnarp Marsx. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The story of a woman who, being wronged, does herself great wrong. 
And, by her wrong-doing, wins for herself, as she supposes, ease and fortune, 
only to find that, in the very act of cheating, she has once more been cheated, 

“ Clever, astonishing, and full of singular and exciting incidents and situa- 
tions.’’—Scotsman. 

“A powerfully written and stirring romance.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. By Mrs. B.M. Croxer. Cr. 8vo, 68, 


“ A charming picture of Norway.”—Daily Mirror. 
“ Life in the mountains is depicted with vivid charm.”—St. James’s Gazette, 
‘‘ A curiously truthful and realistic picture.”—TIllustrated London News, 
“ Cheerful and clever dialogue.”—Literary World. 
“Charm and freshness.”—Sketch, ‘Grace and humour.”—World, 
‘* The story is admirably told.”—Outlook. “A bright and cheery record.” 
“Thoroughly entertaining.” —Observer. —Times, 
“A delightfully readable novel.”—Bystander. 

E. M. ALBANESI. 


CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. By 
- Fall of shrewd observation and vivid description.”—Sketch. 


'rown 8vo, 68. 
** A clever stery cleverly told.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“* Decidedly readable and quite sufficiently convincing.”—Spectator, 
“A good novel, fresh and well written.”—Daily Graphic, 
**A more than readable book.’’—Morning Leader. 
“The literary style is excellent.”— World, 
“‘ The characters are human and they are alive.”—Onlooker, 
“An exceedingly clever story.” —St. James’s Gazette, 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE CLOSED BOOK. By W. Le Quzvx. Or. 8vo, 6s. 


“ An absorbing tale in the author’s most ingenious manner.”—Times. 

**No element which goes to the making of a strong romance of adventure is 
absent from this able novel. The narrative is so persuasive and the people 
so like the people seen in the streets that the story seems true, The incidents 
are interwoven with extraordinary skill.” —Scotsman, 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY CONFESSIONS OF DIANA 


PLEASE. By Bernarp Capes. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
*‘ Reaches a high level of artistic success.”—Spectator. 
“The style is graphic, forceful, and original.””—St, James's Gazette, 
‘Its force almost amounts to genius.”—Daily Mail. “ A powerful book.” 
‘A strong and often a brilliant book.”—Scotsman, —Daily Express, 
“ The style is remarkably pungent and racy.”—Manchester Guardian, 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE PRINCESS PASSES. A Romance ofa Motor. By 


C. N. and A. M. Wituramson. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A companion to that very pe jular book, ‘‘ The Lightning Conductor,” 
“ A charming love story of absorbing interest.”—Punch, 
“Running smoothly as a Mercédés.”—Illustrated London News, 
“ A delightful tale of a motor.”—Birmingham Post. 
** Sparkles with wit and delights with humour.”—St. James’s Gazette, 
* Bright, racy, and observant.”—Pall Mali Gasette. 
“ Light-hearted and full of drollery and refinement.”—~World, 


SECOND EDITION. 


GHOST STORIES. By 8S. Barine-Gounp, Author of 
‘* Mehalah,” ‘Old Country Life,” &c. With 8 Illustrations by D. Murzar 
Sire. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN DEWISLAND. By S. Barrne-Gounp. 


A story of the times of the Rebecca riots in South Wales, 
“ Animation and picturesqueness.”— Glasgow Herald, 
“<The character drawing is exceptionally good.”—Times, 
“ Always readable and interesting.”— World, 
*‘ Vivid scenes and strong dialogues.”—St. James's Gazette. 
‘* Distinguished by picturesque and imaginative writing.”—Daily News, 
SECOND EDITION, 
THE LADY ELECTRA. By Rozerr Barr. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


“Entertaining from first to last; there is not a dull story in the book. 
Moreover, the stories are all wholesome and pleasant to read, the humour 
unforced, and the sentiment sincere.”—Daily Graphic. 

“The tales are crisply told; there is clever dialogue and ingenious situa- 
tion, humour, sentiment, and worldly wisdom.”—Scotsman, 


ONE ANOTHER’S BURDENS. By M. E. Many. A 


New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A delightful novel. Nothing can be more fascinating than the two sisters 
in this story.”’—Scotsman. 


THE RED DERELICT. By BerTRAM Mirrorp. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


““A good story, divided by a sharp contrast into two halves—one in the 
English country and the home of the ames the other, after a dread family 
secret looms in the background, a terrible and gruesome narrative of wrecks 
and cannibals.’”’—Times. 

“The story is powerfnl and workmanlike throughout, and no one will read 
it without being impressed by the quiet force of its feeling, and carried along 
by uncommon vigour of its literary handling.”’—Scotsman,. 


NIGEL’S VOCATION. By W. E. Norris. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 


“Sound, thoughtful, well considered ; Mr. Norris is the best of companions."* 
‘Subtle motives and manner, delicate art.”—Datly Chronicle, —Spectator, 
*“ A really engrossing story.”—Daily Telegraph, 

**Mr. Norris has never done better.”—Truth, 

“* Inimitable artist’s skill.”—Academy. 


THE PROGRESS OF RACHEL. By ADELINE SeRczant. 


Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“ A charming tale.”—Outlook, 


Or. 8vo, 6s. 
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MR. WYNDHAM’S RECTORIAL 
OF THE STATE. 


ADDRESS, THE DEVELOPMENT 


Fcap. 4to, Paper Wrapper, price 1s. net; Buckram, 2s, 6d. nep 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE. 


By the Right Hon. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P. 





LITERARY PORTRAITS. By COnartzs 


WHIBLEY, Author of “A Book of Scouné¢rels,” &c. Demy 8vo, 


7s. 6d. net. 
WILLIAM COBBETT: a Study of his Life 
By E.I. CARLYLE. Demy 8vo, 


as Shown in his Writings. 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. 


WANDERINGS IN THE GREAT FORESTS 


OF BORNEO. By Opoarpo Becoari. Revised and Edited 
by F. H. H. GuILLEMARD, M.A. Demy 8vo, with many Illus- 
trations and Maps, 16s. net. 


JOHN OF GAUNT. By S, Armrace-Smiru. 
With Portraits and Maps, demy 8vo, 18s, net. 

“The depth of research displayed in this first work by a young writer is 
scarcely more remarkable than the skill with which the results of that research 
have been applied. The references we have made to the history of ‘John of 
Gaunt’ and his times by no means exhaust the interest of this remarkable 
book. We find here equally bold and striking views of the great Duke's 
domestic relations and his influence upon the civilisation of his age. The 
appendices supply much curious information, and the index deserves special 
commendation. The book is sumptuously produced, and the illustrations are 
singularly appropriate. On the whole, it is not, perhaps, too much to say 
that.....no more important work on medieval history has appeared during 
recent years.’”’"—Athenzwn, 


THE HISTORY OF THE VICTORIA 


CROSS. By Puiuip A. WILKINS. Being an Account of the 

520 Acts of Bravery for which the Decoration has been 

awarded, and Portraits of 392 of the Recipients. 4to, 21s. net. 

“Nothing but praise can be found for this admirable volume. In it are 

gathered complete and graphic but modestly truthful and accurate accounts 

of the 520 acts of bravery which have earned the coveted cross. It isa volume 
that should find a place in every British home.”—St. James's Gazette, 


INNER JERUSALEM, By A. Goopricu 
Freer, Author of “Outer Isles,” Illustrated, demy 8vo, 


12s, 6d. net. 

Miss Goodrich Freer writes of Jerusalem rather from the historical than 
the religious standpoint. She describes the Jerusalem of to-day, its various 
creeds and races, its inner life, Jewish, Moslem, and Christian, all of which 
she has had unusual opportunities for observing during a long residence in 
the Holy City, devoted entirely to the study of its life in every aspect, 
opportunities which her linguistic attainments have enabled her to utilise to 


the utmost. 
LETTERS OF BISHOP STUBBS. Edited 


and Arranged by W. H. Hutton, B.D. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 
17s. 6d. net. 


THE MODERN PILGRIMAGE FROM 


THEOLOGY TO RELIGION. By R.L. BREMNER. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
ENGLISH METAL-WORK. By Wituam 


TWoPENY. Text by LAURENCE BINYON. Fcap. 4to, 15s. net. 
The ‘‘Twopeny” Collection is a large series of drawings in the British 
Museum of architecture, furniture, woodwork, and ironwork made from 
buildings in various parts of England during the first half of the last century. 
The volume is intended for craftsman's use rather than antiquarian study, and 
particular attention has been paid to the reproduction of the delicate pencil 
work of the draughtsman. 


THE DUKES AND POETS OF FERRARA. 


A Study in the Politics, Poetry, and Religion of the 15th and 
Early 16th Centuries. By EDMUND G. GAkDNrER, Author of 
“Dante's Ten Heavens,” &c, With numerous Photogravure 
Plates, demy 8vo, 18s. net. 

“His work is ableand scholarly, and the account of the successive rulers of 
Ferrara which he gives us in the present volume forms an important contri- 
bution to our knowledge of a period which is universally recognised as being 
one of the most absorbing interest in the history of the human race. The 
value of Mr. Gardner’s work is increased by the bibliography which is given at 
the beginning and by the genealogical tables at the end of the volume.” 

—Guardian. 

“He is an excellent writer—lucid, full of humour and sympathy. The 
illustrations are aptly chosen and beautiful.”—Times. 

“‘A very delightful and very valuable book the work will be eagerly 
welcomed and earnestly read by many people.”—Daily Telegraph. 


OWEN SEAMAN’S NEW BOOK. 
A HARVEST OF CHAFF. By Owen Sz:a- 
MAN. Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


BORROWED PLUMES. 3s. 6d. net. 


PROF. OSLER’S IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. 


SCIENCE and IMMORTALITY. By Witu1a™ 


OsuER, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford, 
2s. 6d. 








| 
CHRISTMAS EVE ON LONESOME. By Joux Fp 
Fa wor sgeew > a 3s. 6d. net. x, 
ook readers will remember the notable succe: i 
with "The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come." The book hey He, Pet 
printed six times in this country within 12 months, and in America and 
the total sales have reached 165,000 copies. These new stories of the life here 
Kentucky mountaineers depict the pathos and humour that enter pt fe 
existence ; embellished with coloured illustrations and handsome} dene 
the book should prove one of the most acceptable gift volumes of the yen” 
THE LITTLE SHEPHERD OF KINGDOM : 
OM CO 
mi i . — Crown byes 6s. ME. Illustrated 
This book has been printed six times within twelve mo: in thi 
and has had a total sale of over 165,000 copies. nths in this country, 
FAIRY TALES OF THE BROTHERS GRIMM. Reissue ot 
the Translation by Mrs. Epcar Lucas. Illustrated with 100 Drawin 
Artuur RacxuaM, with Frontispiece, Title-page, and Cover wad 
Lithographed in Colours, cloth, large square 8vo, 3s, 6d. net, Design 


A JAPANESE NIGHTINGALE. By ONOTO WATANNA, Authorof 
“The Heart of Hyacinth,” ‘‘ The Wooing of Wistaria,” &, Wi 
gg eee 6s. “A ” ae Coloured 
«* A charming love story of Japan.,.....wholly unconventio together 
delightful.”—Outlook. . . mh ote 
“‘Yuki’s charm is very evident, and if all Japanese women are as exgnisi 
as she is, no wonder their praises are chanted continually b — 
World.”—Daily Chronicle. yy the Westen 


THE ROYAL STORY BOOKS. 
Edited by G, L. GOMME, F.S.A. 
Now reissued in entirely new uniform binding. Cloth extra, gilt back and 
side, with Cover Design in Colour. Containing all the original Illustrations, 


3s. 6d. each. 
THE PRINCE’S STORY BOOK. 


THE KING’S STORY BOOK. 
THE QUEEN'S STORY BOOK. | THE PRINCESS’S STORY BOOK. 


CONSTABLE’S STANDARD SERIES, 

A Reissue, in handsome cloth gilt binding, of Popular Works of Travel, 
History, and Biography. 3s. 6d. net each. 
THE ALPS FROM END TO END, By Sir Wiiu1am Martiw Conway, Illus. 

trated by A. D. McCormick. 

THE WATERLOO CAMPAIGN, 1815. By Witi1am Srsorne. IMlustrated, 
RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva Scorr. With a Frontispiece. 
THE HOUSEHOLD OF THE LAFAYETTES. By Epira Sicuen. Witha 


Frontispiece. 


Miss MARY JOHNSTON’S NOVELS. 
rown Svo, 6s. each. 


Cc h. 
SIR MORTIMER. Illustrated by| AUDREY. With Illustrations by 
‘, C. Youn. F. C. Youn. 
BY ORDER OF THE COMPANY, THE OLD DOMINION. 


STANDARD BOOKS. 


AN ENGLISH GARNER. Edited by Professor ArBer. Now complete in 
Twelve Uniform Volumes with new Introductions specially coutributed 
by leading authorities. 4s. net each. 

BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON. Edited by AveGustine Breret, KC, 
With Frontispiece in Photogravure to each volume by Alexander Ansted, 
Six vols. foolscap 8vo, cloth gilt, or paper label uncut, 12s. net the Set; 
also half-leather, 18s. net the Set. 

THE WORKS OF GEORGE MEREDITH. POCKET EDITION. In Seven- 
teen Volumes, printed on thin opaque paper, bound in red cloth, gilt 
lettered on back and side, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net per volume, or 3s, 9d. net in 
full leather per volume. Library Edition in 18 crown 8vo vols. With 
Photogravure Frontispieces, 6s. each. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS. Complete in 
‘Twenty Volumes, with Illustrations in Colour by leading Artists. Cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. net per volume. 

SPENSER’S FAERIE QUEEN. Edited by Kate M. Warren. In Six Vols, 
feap 8vo, Is. 6d. net per volume; also art canvas, gilt extra, with Photo 
gravure Frontispieces, 2s. 6d. net per volume. 

ENGLISH REPRINTS. Edited by Professor Epwarp ARBER. 
Vols., sold separately, each List and Price on application. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
THE DIVINE FIRE. By May Srcrar. 


“There can be no question that ‘The Divine Fire’ belongs to a high order 
of fiction. It bears the imprint not only of imagination and keenness of 
judgment, but also of a noble ideal. The dialogue is always natural and 
sometimes brilliant, and the style, flowing and cultivated, is wholly free from 
any attempt at ostentatious smartness.’’—Standard, 

**A good novel.”—Globe. 

**It is a fine story, finely told.”’—Observer. 

‘*Much clever writing aad unusual penetration of character qualify ‘The 
Divine Fire’ by Miss May Sinclair, to rank above the ordinary level of current 
fiction.””—Morning Post, 

“«'The novel reaches a higher level than nine-tenths of contemporary fictions" 

—Ladies’ Field. 

“It is a careful work of art, and if we are not greatly mistaken it should 
hang on the line among the best literary pictures of the year.”—Bookman. 

‘A very clever novel. It is skilfully told and especially remarkable for its 
study of character.”-——Outlook. 

** This is a novel of very unusual merit. 
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The book is a remarkable one.” 
—Morning Leader. 
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MR. SIDNEY LEE’S 
NEW BOOK. 


Great Englishmen 


OF THE 


Sixteenth Century 


BY 


SIDNEY LEE, Litt.D., 
Author of “A Life of William Shakespeare,” &c. 


Illustrated with Portraits, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 
PREFACE. 
THE SPIRIT OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

EDMUND SPENSER. 

FRANCIS BACON. 

SHAKESPEARE’S CAREER. 

FOREIGN INFLUENCES ON SHAKESPEARE, 
INDEX. 


“Mr. Lee’s biographies are solid and 
valuable pieces of work. Famous as 
are the men, and familiar as is most of 
the ground traversed, these lives are by 
no means hackneyed ; there is frequent 
evidence of original work.”—Prof. HER- 
FORD, in the MANCUESTER GUARDIAN, 


‘An admirable synopsis of this radiant 
epoch of English history.” 
—MORNING POST. 


“The fine pen portraits which occur 
repeatedly in these pages—in the 
patriotic, handsome, welcome volume 
now before us.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


“The book, like all its author’s 
writings, is learned and well weighed, 
so that its opinions carry authority ; 
while its sober enthusiasm and dignified 
manner of writing cannot but recom- 
mend it highly to general readers who 
wish seriously to instruct themselves as 
to the achievements of the great English- 
men whom it commemorates.” 

—SCOTSMAN. 


The Old Road. 


By H. BELLOC, 
Author of “ The Path to Rome.” 


With numerous Photogravures and other Illustra- 
tions by WILLIAM HYDE. 
Maps and Plans, 31s. 6d. net. 


The Pilgrims’ Road, or, more precisely, the old pre- 
historic trackway from Winchester to Canterbury, 
perhaps the oldest monument of civilisation in England, 
is here traced in detail by Mr. H. Belloc. 

The antiquity of the road is demonstrated, and the 
reason why of its existence, its termini, and the par- 
ticular line of country that it follows is elucidated in 
a very striking and original fashion. In the first section 
the author expounds the philosophy of island roads 
with characteristic daring and a minimum of dryasdust. 
archeology. The second half of the book contains a 
minute survey of the route from Winchester to 
Canterbury. 


“Mr. Hilaire Belloc describes with much fascination of 


style his exploration of the Pilgrims’ Way from Winchester 
to Canterbury.”—Standard. 


“Tt is full of the undivided wayward judgments of a 
strong individual personality, and forms, with letterpress and 
illustrations in harmony, quite one of the most attractive of 
the gift-books of the year.’—Daily News. 


The Prado Gallery 


AND ITS 


Masterpieces, 
By CHARLES RICKETTS. 


With 54 Illustrations in Photogravure. 
Imperial 4to, £5 5s. net. Edition limited to 350 Copies for Sale. 
Also 50 Copies on Japanese Vellum, £15 lds. net. 











“Tt is written with a wide outlook in prose of singular 
charm and takes new ground upon many points of interest, 
Undoubtedly there was room for such a book on the great 
Madrid gallery. One must note in conclusion that Mr. 
Ricketts’s text is illustrated by many fine photogravures. 
adding to the value of the volume, that cannot be neglected by 
any student or connoisseur.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This large and well-illustrated book is not one of those 
showy volumes which are so common, and of which the 
letterpress is the least important part. On the contrary, 
Mr. Ricketts writes with learning and distinction of the pic- 
tures in that wonderful collection at Madrid. The critic 
seems equally at home in discussing the Spanish, Italian, or 
Netherlands school. Whether we turn to a description of 
‘The Bacchanal’ and ‘The Garden of the Loves’ by Titian, 
or to an analysis of the qualities that give Velasquez his 
great position among painters, we are sure to find subtle and 
independent criticism. An important part of the book is 
the careful investigation made of the surface of many of the 
masterpieces, with the record of the damage done by 
restorers. The work is illustrated by fifty-four photogravures, 
sone of which are large, and the pictures represented are 
many of them among the world’s masterpieces. The volume 
is therefore a delightful one, as it is good both to look at and 





to read.”—Spectator. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW Books 
MEMORIALS OF EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 


By G. B.-J. With 45 Photogravures and other Illustrations, in 2 vols. 8vo, printed on Hand-made Paper, 30s. net, 
MAURICE HEWLETT’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ROAD IN TUSCANY: a Commentary. 


By MAURICE HEWLETT. With over 200 Illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 


In 2 vols. Extra Crown 80, 21s, net, 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS’S NEW BOOK. 


THE SIN OF DAVID: 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 

TIMES.—* The blank verse is again full of the rich harmonies and stately movements which filled us with wonder when ‘ Marpess. 
self-restraint, refusing to dissipate interest in episodes, which gave ‘ Herod’ its dramatic unity is seen again here, and Mr. Phillips sh 
masterly fashion he can interpret the beatings of the human bird against its cage 


a Poetical Drama. 


Crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 


a appeared ; the sang 
.We are still his admiring debtors.” $ once more in what 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


GROVE’S DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS, 


Edited by J. A, FOLLER MAITLAND, M.A. In 5 vols, 8vo, Vol. 1, A—E, 21s, net. 

Twenty-five years having passed since the publication of the first volume of this standard Dictionary, the Publishers Felt that the 
had come for bringing it thoroughly up to date. New Composers, Artists, and Subjects had to be taken into account ; omissions and Se 
be made qood ; and the whole work to be reconsidered both as to plan and execution. The revision was entrusted to Mr, Fuller Maitland 4 
had already edited the Appendix to the original Dictionary under Sir George Grove's supervision. The New Edition will extend ra 
volumes, of which the first is now ready, while the remainder will be issued at intervals of a year, so that the publication will be complete 


FIFTY YEARS OF FLEET STREET: 


Being the Life and Recollections of Sir JOHN R. ROBINSON, 
Compiled and Edited by FREDERICK MOY THOMAS. With Portrait, 8vo, 14s. net. 


the end of 1908, 


ATHENZUM.—“ Full of amusing gossip......A most interesting book.” 


VOL. I. NOW READY, 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY (1778-1840), 


As Edited by her Niece) CHARLOTTE BARRETT. With Preface and Notes by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


With Photogravure Portraits and other Sketches. 


NEW WORK BY THE POET LAUREATE. 
THE POET’S DIARY. 


Edited by LAMIA. Extra Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 


AN UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN THE 
HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


Being the History of the Society for the Education of the Poor of Ireland, 

generally known as the Kildare Place Society, 1811-1831. By H. Kinas- 

1LL Moorg, D.D., Principal of the Church of Ireland Training College. 
xtra Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Tuesday. 


THE TEMPER OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Clark Lectures given at Trinity College, Cambridge, in the year 1902-1903. 
By Barrett WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard College. 
Extra Crown 8vo, 7s. net. (Tuesday. 


A BOOK OF WIT AND HUMOUR. 
THE WORKS OF ARTHUR CLEMENT 
HILTON 


{of Marlborough and St. John’s College, Cambridge), Author of ‘‘ The Light 
reen.” Together with his LIFE and LETTERS. Edited by Sir Roperr 
EpocumBeE (King’s Coll., Camb.) With 2 Portraits, Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ For a certain quality of sparkle, and an almost 
Greek crispness of language, he may well be held worthy to rank with the 
inimitable ‘J. K. S.’ and ‘C. 8. C.’” 


CHRISTMAS (DECEMBER) NUMBERS NOW READY. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. 
The DECEMBER NUMBER contains :— 
8 ILLUSTRATIONS IN FULL COLOUR. 
SEVERAL PAGES OF PICTURES IN TINT. 5 CHRISTMAS STORIES. 
A New Serial by the Author of 
“MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH.’ 
SANDY. By Atict Heaan Rice. 
And Numerous other Stories and Articles of General Intérest. 
*,* Also Ready, Vol. XLVI., May to October, price 10s. 6d, 














ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price ls. The DECEMBER NUMBER Contains:— 
QUEEN ZIXI OF IX; OR, THE STORY OF THE MAGIC CLOAK. Serial 
Story. By L. Franx Baum. 
THE LOCKING-IN OF LISBETH. Story. By Tempre Batter. 
THE FOX WHO KNEW ALL ABOUT TRAPS. Story. By Dane CoorrpeE, 
AN OLD-TIME CALIFORNIA BURGLAR. Story. By Joaquin MILiex, 
And Numerous other Stories for the Young. 


In 6 vols, 


Vol. I, 1778 to June, 1781, 8vo, 10s, 6d. net, 


| FAMOUS FIGHTERS OF THE FLEET 


Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke in the Days of the Old Navy, 
By EDWARD FRASER. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION.—New Vol. 
SIR WALTER RALEIGH. By Sir Rev 
Ropp. With Portrait, Crown 8vo, 2s, 64, 
EVERSLEY SERIES—wNew Vol. 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Joun Mortzy. Globe 
8vo, 4s. net. (Tuesday, 
VOL. VII. NOW READY. 
THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. 
Vol. VIL—FISHES, &c. 


HEMI!ICHORDATA. By S. F. Harmer, Sc.D., F.R.S. ASCIDIANS AND 
AMPHIOXUS. By W.A. Herpman, D.Sc., F.R.S. FISHES (exclusive 
of the Systematic Account of Teleostei). By T. W. Bripeg, Sc.D., F.RS, 
FISHES (Systematic Account of Teleostei). By G. A. BouLenazr, F.BS, 
Tilustrated, Medium 8vo, 17s. net. 

















WESTERN EUROPE IN THE FIFTH 
CENT 


s 
An Aftermath. By the late E. A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., Begius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 10s. net, 


BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
THE CHRISTIAN OPPORTUNITY. Being 


Sermons and Speeches delivered in America by RanpatL Txomas 
Davipson, Archbishop of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


HARVARD LECTURES ON GREEK 
SUBJECTS. 
By 8. H. Burcuer, Litt.D., LL.D., late Professor of Greek in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, 7s. net. (Tuesday. 
BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
BY LEWIS CARROLL. 
THE STORY OF SYLVIE AND BRUNO. 


An abbreviated version in 1 vol., containing only the Fairy Story without 
any extraneous matter. With Lilustrations by Harry Furniss, Crom 
8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. MOLESWORTH’S NEW BOOK. 
THE RUBY RING. With Illustrations by Rosi 


M. M. Pitman. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
GLOBE.—“ Written in the author's easy style, this story is likely to bes 
favourite among younger girls.” 














*,.* MACMILLAN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 
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